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ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


An Aster Invasion of India. 


HERE are over 100 Aster Gener- 
ating Sets in use in India — in 
Government Houses at Ranchi, Chitta- 
gong, and Bankipore—in the Palaces of a 
large number of Native Gentlemen, in a 
number of the Principal Clubs, in various 
Hospitals, Bungalows, etc. The number 
of Aster Generating Sets used in all parts 
of the world is increasing every day. 


Write and let us know your requirements 


The Aster Engineering Co. (1913), Ltd. 
Wembley Middlesex. 


‘Phone 22 Wembley Wires: ‘* Aster, Wembley.”’ 
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Golf-Jacket ' 


A Jaeger Specialty | 1 


Gives complete free- 


dom of movemen! 


In Stockinet, various co! _ urs, 
37/6 


also in “ Tweed” mixtures. 


—— 


See = 


Complete pattern set, with 
prices on application. 
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The Jacke’s can be seen at the 
Jaeger Depots 
126, Regent Street, W. 
456, Strand, W.C. 
30, Sloane Street, S.W 
102, Kensington High Street. W. 
115, Victoria Street, S.W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C 
Also at the Jaeger Agent in every 
important town. Address on 
applica'ion 











“The Latest Model_Stylish and Comfortable.” | 
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. . 
Walking, ] s . 
in Stock 

and Sports Sizes 

Patterns and Self-Measurement Form Post Free on Request. 
This latest mode! is beautifully cut in four pieces, havi two inch fold and two 
larde bone buttor i k and front at foot of skirt The front buttons can be 
undone toa vw of ur ter freedom in ulking or golfing M be had with or 

" r * pocket 

Made ir the fa able self-coloured llomespu Shepherd and other 
ch il 1 variety of lighter weight t eds and black, navy and cream 
© se. Stock sizes, waist 25in.. lencth 36, 37, 38, 99, 40, 41, 42in.: Bt 1s. Special 
. smadet ea «, @1 3s. Large sizes fr “7 to in. waist, 21 Ss. Over 
wy waist prices on application \\ hen ordering state width wa: ted round foot 
of skirt 

Made also in Black. Cream and Coloured Alpaca, Linen, and a variety of 
materials ble for warm climate 

NOTE. A perfectly plain skirt may also be had at same price, if desired 

TAILOR-MADE COATS MADE TO MATCH SKIRTS. 
Estimates on application. CARRIAGE PAID IN BRITAIN 
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The “B.A.T.” Expanding Sofa-Bedstead. 





A most comfortable Settee, which easily expands to a full single- 
sized bedstead. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet No. 4, to 











STRATFORD KEIGHTLEY, 54, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
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Mr. Geo. R. Sims, 
The Discoverer of Tatcho. 


Falling Hair saved 
by Tatcho 


Dr. Ed. E. Phillips, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. London, 
ex-Mayor of Bath, Alderman and J.P., writing from 








Sydney House, Sydney Gardens, Bath, states :— 

‘*T am taking this opportunity to say a good word for Tatcho 
I have used it for years, and I feel sure it has been of the greatest 
value. Although I am getting aged, I have a fair crop of hair 
left. I have recommended Tatcho to many others, and all have 
been satisfied. This is an unsolicited testimonial, and I give it 
entirely ‘ off my own bat.’ You are at liberty to make use of 
this. Anyone may refer to me. I assure you I have never 
given a testimonial of any kind before."’ 


Chemists and Stores ali over the world in bottles at 1/-, 2/8 and 4/6. 
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TOURING ON A MOTOR 


HEN the cuckoo comes “ to dry up the mud,” 
then is the moment at which the “ open 
road’ exercises its most alluring charm. 
It made those of a more primitive generation 
look up the ancient walking-stick and the 

haversack to prepare for some such tramp as is charmingly 
described in a book by Mr. Bashford which is reviewed in 
another part of the paper. Those who are young and strenu- 
ous will still delight in the use of their legs, whatever may be 
the improvement introduced into mechanical means of loco- 
motion. If walking be inconvenient, the horse can be called 
in. Which of us would not have liked to accompany William 
Cobbett on those Rural Rides which were to add a classic to 
English literature ? Cobbett was no mere farmer or political 
pilgrim. England’s sun and shadow, clouds, seas, rivers, 
hills and meadows exercised over him a peculiar charm. 
And he was also one of those who gladly rejoiced in the 
welcome afforded by an inn, where he could empty a foaming 
jug and hold his own in argument and gather such knowledge 
as may flow from rustic lips. The pedestrian, the horseman, 
and even the traveller in a phaeton had to make the most 
of the rural hostelry—at one place finding real comfort 
behind a homely, not to say forbidding, exterior; at another, 
pretence without and misery within. To all these modes of 
going a pilgrimage there was one drawback—the Jongueurs. 
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No town is interesting all the way, but only in bits; yet he 
who goes wholly on foot must trudge the monotonous dusty 
levels as well as rejoice in the “‘ depe valléies.’”” Those who 
are not fanatics in regard to walking sometimes get over the 
difficulty by using the railway. Whatever ground is un- 
interesting to them they cross in the comparative comfort 
of a railway carriage. 

The difficulties we have touched upon disappear the 
moment it is determined to use a motor for purposes of 
touring. Here we have a machine that annihilates distance 
as the pedestrian and horseman understood it. Indeed, 
one cannot help feeling surprise and admiration at the vast 
amount of local geographical knowledge which has been 
gained by the use of the motor-car. For exercise there are 
very few men who are not confined within a ten-mile radius. 
Giants there have been at every age who, like Christopher 
North, could walk forty miles and go fishing afterwards as 
though they had only taken gentle exercise. To the ordinary 
man ten miles out and ten miles home is a prodigiously long 
walk. Five miles each way would more than content the 
majority. If a horse be used, thirty miles is a radius that 
would hold all but Marathon competitors. Indeed, few 
owners of a horse care to take it on a journey of thirty miles 
out and thirty miles back. So that if we put the average 
circle known to those who use horses at a fifteen-mile radius, 
it would hold all but a few enterprising or hardened 
individuals. But the motor has extended this world to a 
very great degree. For a pleasant afternoon run, beginning 
after lunch and ending before dinner, a distance of forty 
miles out and forty back is quite moderate ; and, as a matter 
of fact, those who drive motor-cars are compelled to make 
themselves familiar with the highways and byways in a 
circle of that size round their homes. When it comes to 
touring, the motor beats everything that has yet been known. 
It has no stomach, and therefore no weariness. 

A great difficulty about touring either on _ foot 
or horseback was that the impedimenta had to be carried 
on a living back, either that of the man or that of the horse, 
and therefore had either to be reduced so as to cause physical 
discomfort or, if it were not, then premature and complete 
weariness was the result. Into a motor a skilful chauffeur 
can pack almost anything; if the country does not 
content the traveller, he may explore further afield. He 
may go anywhere he likes; but if wise he will choose the 
country which is richest in what most interests him. As 
guide, he could scarcely find anything more suitable than our 
pages. Indeed, more than once a foreign visitor to this 
country has consulted the file copies in this office in order 
to map out a tour that would bring in the country houses 
he was longing to see. The visitor to France or Italy, by 
taking those issues in which the chateaux of France or the 
villas and palaces of Italy have been described, could in 
either of these countries plan out a tour on the same lines. 
Even in the present number there are articles which, although 
written without any idea of the sort, might very well take the 
tourist where he would find something interesting. At 
Rothenburg, for instance, he may see the old-world German 
town and in its quiet, sleepy streets, live for all practical 
purposes in the centuries that have gone past. If he cares to go 
to France, the country house illustrated is Chateaudun, a place 
that cannot fail to please those who have the architectural in- 
stinct. Those who prefer England have a guide to English inns, 
and those who would combine some study of natural history 
with their travels will find material for doing so in the article 
on the Zoological Gardens at Stellingen. In this connection 
it may be permissible to suggest a home tour that we feel 
certain would greatly delight students of natural history. 
That is, a run from the South Coast northward, say, as far 
as St. Abb’s Head, across from shore to shore, then down the 
West Coast of Scotland, North-West England and Wales, back 
by the South-West of England and the South of England, 
stopping on the way to observe all the various colonies of 
sea-birds that now and for many weeks to come will be busy 
in their arduous annual task of building their nests and 
rearing their young. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Evelyn King, the 
( eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Lovelace. 








*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when 
application is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofficral 
requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers it they 
would at once jorward the corresbondence to him 
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he extremely interesting article which Mr. Christopher 
foldenby contributes to this week’s issue, there is a 
passage to create misgiving in the minds of those who 
ave acted on the advice so frequently tendered in 
egard to planting orchards. This is that, if working 
for ‘ne markets, they should confine themselves as far as 
possible to a single variety. Their advisers argue that it is 
easicr to sell apples of the same kind. At the particular 
tim: when a variety becomes marketable the merchants 
are on the look-out for it. The difficulties of grading 


and packing are simplified when only one variety has 
to dealt with. But our contributor adduces the well- 
known fact that many varieties of fruit tree “‘ require the 


pollen of another variety in order to be fertilised and set 
fruit. They are wholly or partially self sterile.” Much 
experimentation has been going on for some time past with 
the object of determining the questions which Mr. Holdenby 
asks, and, if he is right in his premiss, he must also be right 
in his conclusion that the outcome of this knowledge will be 
“a more systematic interplanting of varieties suitable to 
one another. Large blocks of any single variety should 
not be planted by themselves.”” The last sentence will give 
a shock to those who have actually carried out the advice 
to concentrate their energy on raising only one kind of 
apple or pear. 

At the Royal Geographical Society on Monday an 
interesting paper was read by Mr. P. Amaury Talbot on 
the Land of the Ibibios, Southern Nigeria. Though it was 
valuable from a geographical point of view, the lecture 
was of greater importance as a contribution to anthropology. 
Mr. Talbot is a trained anthropologist as well as an adminis- 
trator, so that his accounts of local superstitions, of human 
sacrifices, and of good and bad Juju were of double value, 
and furnished an excellent argument in favour of training 
our Colonial officials in anthropology. In that way only 
can a man be in full sympathy with the people he is sent to 
govern. Two ex-African administrators, Sir Claud Macdonald 
and Sir Harry Johnston, gave graphic accounts of the Nigeria 
of thirty years ago, when the coast literally deserved its 
name of the ‘‘ White Man’s Grave,” and the latter again 
suggested the interesting theory that the superstitions of 
West Africa were brought in past ages by wandering tribes 
from the Mediterranean shore. Many people present must 
have been in sympathy with the chairman, who deprecated 
the senseless waste of energy in racing across the Antarctic 
continent. The spread of civilisation is so rapid that peoples 
an! languages and folklore die out and are forgotten. It 
is surely worth while to study now the disappearing characters 
of the habitable world, and to leave the unchanging Poles 
for future generations. 


A mixture of kindness and coercion describes the plan 
recommended by the Advisory Committee of the Poor Law 
Inspectors as a means of getting rid of those tramps who 
becin to appear in multitudes now that “ sumer is icumen 
in." Most of us are aware that while it is conducive to the 
he lth of the orderly citizen to sleep out, the sleeping out 
ol ‘he tramp is bad for himself and dangerous to the com- 
munity. Wherefore it has been ordained that the metro- 
po'tan policeman, finding a homeless man or woman, may 
be tow on each a ticket which shall give entrance to a casual 
wed or a philanthropic institution, thus taking away any 
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excuse for a compulsory living of the open-air life. If they 
do not take advantage of the bed thus offered, then the 
law will deal with them. We hope that the country policeman 
will follow the same line of conduct, for it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more unpleasant than to find, as one 
often does, tramps curled up behind a garden hedge or on 
the lee-side of a haystack. You never know what carelessness 
they will be guilty of in the way of throwing down matches 
neat inflammable material, or what objects they will steal. 


Not infrequently of late argument has taken place as to 
the real effects of the pasteurisation of milk. Americans 
claim much for it, but the system has never found great favour 
in this country. Instead of pasteurising milk, that is to say, 
raising it to a temperature high enough to destroy injurious 
bacilli, the plan adopted by the most select milk producers 
in this country has been to take infinite pains to ensure the 
cleanliness of the cow, the cowman, the milking-shed and even 
the atmosphere in which the cow is milked, so that this liquid 
food may go from the udder to the table without contamina- 
tion. In support of pasteurisation there has been forwarded 
to us from America certain tables from the Official Statistics 
of the Department of Health showing the Infantile Death 
Rate of the old City of New York, now the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 


The figures begin in the year of the opening of the Nathan 
Straus Pasteurised Milk Depéts and are continued to 1913 
Briefly summarised, they show that the death rate of children 
under five fell from 96-5 per thousand per annum in I8gI 
to 37°3 in 1913; while the deaths fer the months of June, 
July and August, usually the worst in the year for children, 
fell from 125-1 in 1891 to 38-8in 1913. These are very telling 
figures, but what we would like to know is what other means 
have been adopted during the pertod in question to check 
excessive infant mortality? The last two decades have 
brought forth many salutary reforms in this country, at any 
rate. There is more cleanliness, purer food, better drainage 
and, on the whole, much less crowding. Slums in many 
instances have been got rid of altogether. It seems scarcely 
right under these circumstances that the decrease in infant 
mortality should be claimed as being due to one agency 
only. Were it possible to accept the figures with the inter 
pretation put upon them, the case for sterilising milk would 
be established. But we are informed that it is not included 
in the new Milk Bill. 


DARBY AND JOAN. 
Jog along, jog along, walking off to market O, 
I’ve got a steer I bred last year, 
And a fine pair of calves to show. 
I’ve got a leather bag for gold, 
And I'll clink a glass at the Little Jack Horner, 
But better than inns when a man grows old 
Is his good wife and his chimney corner. 


Jog along, jog along, driving off to market O, 
Here’s a store of honey to turn to money, 
And butter I churned rich and yellow. 

The good little nag trots with a will, 

But see how she’ll run with a free rein 

Up the hill and down the hill 

After market home again. 


MAUDE GOLDRING. 


This week’s obituary has been a heavy one, and included 
the passing away of several very distinguished men. Mr. 
T. J. Barratt was best known as the life and soul of the firm 
of Messrs. A. and F. Pears. He revolutionised advertising. 
Until he joined the firm in 1865, when he was only twenty-four 
years of age, they had followed the beaten path ; but he was 
very speedily to show the possibilities of publicity. The 
effect of his policy can best be stated in figures. When he 
joined Messrs. Pears their expenditure in advertising was just 
about {80 a year. Since then it has swollen to something 
over £100,000, with results that are immensely satisfactory 
to the firm. Mr. Barratt’s great coup was undoubtedly the 
issue of Millais’ picture, ‘‘ Bubbles,”’ as an advertisement. 
Mr. Barratt brought to the business of advertising a fine 
taste in art which was to be expressed later on in the collection 
of pictures, statues and other works of art, mostly connected 
with Hampstead. How good they were was discovered 
when his famous book on that suburb was published about 
a year ago. He did not by any means confine himself to 
collecting local and modern pictures, but owned examples of 
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Constables, Morlands and other celebrated artists, his collec- 
tion being particularly rich in examples of the Early English 
school and the Norwich school. 


In Sir George Doughty, M.P., the country has lost a 
typical Englishman and a great citizen. His life has been 
closely associated with the development of Grimsby. He 
began life as a joiner’s apprentice, but his enterprise and 
resolution were soon to find a wider outlet, first as a builder 
and contractor, and then in the fishing industry. For some 
years past he has represented Grimsby in Parliament, and by 
his solidity of character, firmness and common sense won 
the respect of both sides. Mr. Danckwerts was an eminent 
lawyer at one time associated with the present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith. He was a specialist on financial and Local 
Government questions, and especially he was distinguished 
for the prominent part he took in many actions which have 
a special interest for country gentlemen. We refer to those 
concerned with the site value of grass lands, sporting rights 
in land valuation cases, and kindred subjects. His fulness, 
knowledge, clearness of thought and direct methods were 
thoroughly known and appreciated alike by the general 
public and Judges on the Bench. 


A change in the presidency of the Society of Antiquaries 
is always an event in the world of archeology. On St. 
George’s Day, Sir Hercules Read completed six years of 
invaluable service to the society as President, which followed 
sixteen years as Secretary, and has now handed over the reins 
to Sir Arthur Evans. The increasing interest in the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments, the operation of the new Act for 
their protection, and the new civic conscience in these matters 
give an increasing importance to the governance of the leading 
archeological society, the “‘ Old Lady of Burlington House.” 
The administration of Sir Hercules Read has been marked 
by that wide efficiency which might be expected from his 
record at the British Museum. Sir Arthur Evans brings 
to his task a brilliant European reputation. His researches 
in Crete and his unfolding of the amazing archaic art of the 
Mediterranean are among the romances of archeological 
research—-the great adventures of the spade. He has given 
the myth of the Minotaur a new vitality and significance, 
and the society may expect much from his leadership. 


It is pleasant to read of the success of the Oxford 
University team in the relay race for the College Champion- 
ship at Philadelphia. We had high hopes of their success 
when they sailed, for it was difficult to imagine four men, even 
from America, who would be able to beat over four miles 
so tremendous a coalition as Jackson, Sproule, Gaussen and 
Taber, the last named himself an American. These hopes 
they justified, though they only won in the end from the 
Pennsylvania team by a single foot through a great finish 
by Jackson. Such account of the race as has come to us 
makes exciting reading. In the first mile the Pennsylvania 
man gained three yards; his colleague of the second mile 
turned this lead into ten, and in the third mile it became 
twelve. Thus Jackson set off in pursuit of the Pennsylvania 
captain with a deficit of twelve yards. This he made up, 
took the lead, but the American almost caught him -again 
with a great spurt at the finish, and it is thrilling to imagine 
Jackson’s great stride just pulling him through by that single 
foot. It was a spirited enterprise on the part of the Oxford 
men to make so long a journey for this single race, and they 
have. no doubt been rewarded by enjoying themselves 
enormously. 


In an amusing letter a correspondent this week tells 
us how he heard a peasant woman drawing a social distinction 
in the lower walks of life between those not too proud to go 
sticking and those too “swanky” to stick. The story 
illustrates the sort of rake’s progress made by popular slang 
words. Who invents them it would be difficult to say. 
Oniginally the theory was that slang was a kind of gipsy patter 
which made its way upward from the thieving ken to the 
boudoir. Such a phrase as “ queering the pitch” originated 
with the burglar, but it is now used in respectable quarters 
usually in a metaphor, political or otherwise. Many other 
phrases of a similar kind will suggest themselves to the mind. 
Other words, after having been in use in very select circles, 
meander slowly downwards. Examples are so numerous 
that it is difficult to select from them. The meaning of 
‘ swanky,” for instance, has been rendered in various ways 
at various times. It used to be “ putting on side,” and some 
etymologists, deriving the word “ bloody” from’ blood, 
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meaning a dandy, or, in still later slang, a “dude” o, 
““masher,”’ aver that it once meant only “ swanky.” In 
ordinary parlance, even very young people may remember 
when “nice’’ was maid-of-all-work among vocables. A 
pudding was “nice,” and so was a kind maiden aunt - a 
house was ‘‘ nice,” and so was a dish of tripe. Its successor 
was “ jolly ’—a fine old English word that became utterly 
vulgarised for a while. The only consolation is that the most 
thoroughly vulgarised word, after being laid awhile on 

shelf, in the hands of those who can use it comes out as {; 
as a jewel from its case. 


f 


A problem the solution of which is becoming increasi; 
difficult is that of providing a satisfactory water su 
for the growing urban populations. A small village 
usually be supplied from local springs, but the limits of 
source are soon reached. The simplest way of obtai: 
larger quantities of water is to collect it from a large nat 
basin, but this method has one very grave objection: 
are great dangers of pollution. In certain favoured dist 
it is possible to obtain good water by boring for it. \\ 
may be obtained thus over a large portion of Nott 
hamshire, and the manufacturing towns of neighbor 
counties have cast their eyes upon this supply; in « 
quence, there has been a scramble for water rights, Li) 
being the last city to obtain them, and now nearly a 
water rights for the district are firmly held by one 
or another; as no one knows the extent of the sup; 
whether it might be exhausted by excessive pumpi 
additional waterworks were set up. In other districts y 
water can be obtained in the same way, similar scrai 
have taken place, and it is evident that very few cities 
be able to get their water thus in the future. 


VALEDICTION. 
All day amid the clamour of the street 
I played the game of life and found it sweet ; 
And now, at set of sun when day is done, 
Sweet too to watch the shadows on the grass, 
To count the gracious minutes as they pass, 
And wait with Love for Death’s unhasting feet ! 
ANGELA GORDON. 


There are special cases, such as the Manchester water 
supply, obtained by creating an artificial lake by damming 
a complete valley, and that of the fortunate people of Glasgow 
who draw unlimited quantities of an excellent soft water of 
singular purity from Loch Katrine, but the majority of towns 
are forced to draw their water from the local rivers, and 
these are almost always polluted to a greater or lesser extent 
especially in the densely populated manufacturing districts 
where the big towns are. This pollution involves the whole 
paraphernalia of filter-beds and storage reservoirs to combat 
its effects, with the many chances of failure and openings 
for the admission of disease-bearing organisms. Filter-beds 
themselves depend for their efficiency upon freedom from 
disturbance and are easily rendered pervious to bacteria; a 
rainstorm is quite sufficient to make all the filter-beds useless, 
while they exact constant care in cleaning and upkeep if 
they are to be efficient. Fortunately, a large volume of 
water, under proper storage jlitions, purifies itself, and 
in this lies the salvation of Nebo, for an enormous reserve 
supply is kept in the reservoirS Qut the dangers and chances 
of this form of supply must ever remain a source of anxiety 
and require incessant watchfulness on the part of the 
engineers responsible ; wherefore the scramble for the supplies 
from the moorlands and the districts like Nottinghamshire. 


Everybody at Newmarket on Tuesday was delighted 
with the King’s success. It did not come as a surprise. 
Friar Marcus was known to have acquitted himself well in 
a previous trial, and, as a matter of fact, he looked certain 
of winning from the start of the race to the finish. Evidently 
he is a colt with a good turn of speed, and, considering w! 
his pedigree is, may be expected to be heard of again in t 
future. His sire was Lord Rosebery’s Derby winner, Cic 
and on the female side he traces back to Persimmon, 
dam, Prim Nun having been a moderate but speedy mare ‘1 
her racing days. As far as can be judged at present, he seers 
to be the most promising colt that has yet come out of | 
stables of King George. His success, at any rate, will 
welcomed in the country. Racing is one of our nati 
pastimes, and no discussion is needed to show the excell 
effect of the King taking a keen personal interest in it. 
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fhe result of the importation of bees from Holland, 
said to be immune from the mysterious disease which has 


killed down our native stock, will be watched with much 
more than academic interest. That the cause of that 
disease, Whether endemic or epidemic, has not yet spent 
itself is shown by the unfortunate fate of many broods brought 
from a distance to our Southern shires last year and placed 
in new hives, yet all dead this spring. A point which is well 
worth the attention of the experts who are investigating the 
diseas: with the hope of discovering a remedy is that where 


bees | ave established themselves in spacious mansions, such 
as the roofs of buildings, they seem to have survived, while 
all th bees in the hives round about them have perished 


put by Lord Lonsdale and his co-signatories, the 
plea at the Blues Committee of the respective Universities 


shou! give a full Blue for boxing is very strong. As the writers 
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point out, no sport is more universal in its vogue or more 
actively pursued by the athletes of other nations. We 
thoroughly approve of the nameless sporting authority 
whom they quote as saying that ‘‘ there is more of the spirit 
of England in the ‘varsity boxing rings in Oxford and 
Cambridge than in most places I know of.” In these days 
when there is much temptation to take life easy and avoid 
the hardier and more difficult pastimes, there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of amateur boxing as the most invigorating 
and manliest of pastimes. Not only does proficiency demand 
quickness of eye and hardness of muscle, but it calls for the 
still greater mental gifts of pluck, self-control, endurance and 
courage. Men like F. J. V. Hopley, who was never beaten 
in the inter-University Boxing Competition; D. Portway 
four times winner ; and W. G. Gabain, winner three times: 
and those who have won twice, are fully entitled to the 
coveted distinction. 





THE ROMANCE OF BLOSSOM. 


VERYONE is watching the orchards grow white or 

pink and white and then green. “It looks like a 

good fruit year,”” they say, and they wonder if they 

are to be disappointed. The fruit-grower watches 

the blossom with a keener inspection, and as the 

years pass he will learn to watch even more closely. The 
blossom has many enemies from the very first. There are 
the unrelenting stillnesses of early day, when frost performs 
her sare in the work, which becomes complete destruction 
in the sun’s hot rays. In some years and places birds become 
very mischievous. There is the insect tribe, the apple- 


blossom weevil that leaves the flower buds brown and capped, 
the apple-sucker that stops the fruit from setting and leaves 
the bloom trusses smothered in honeydew, and now we hear 
of a fungus disease and a bacterial pest before the fruit is 
set. For the signs of all these things the fruit-grower must 





APPLE 


BLOSSOM. 


watch. He has at his command certain preventives and 
partial cures which must be used at the very first indication 
of approaching danger. 

It is not to these things chiefly that I would draw 
attention here, but to another equally potent yet less known 
cause for the non-setting of blossom. It is the question of 
fertilisation—Nature has not decked the blossom in all 
her beauty for the pleasure of man’s eye alone. She has mace 
a cunning trap, a delicate, subtle receptacle for love tokens 
borne through the air by winged messengers. 

The cloggit busy humming bees 
Chat never think to drone 
On flowers and flourishes of tree 
Collect their liquor brown. 
This thing of abstract beauty to Alexander Hume has become 
a matter of vital importance to the fruit-grower. It is only 
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1893 in America—that 
work has been carried out upon this 
found that many varieties of fruit 
were not self fertile. There are interesting observations to 
be made in every garden. The problem is one which involves 
an accurate knowledge of the relative order of flowering 
and the discovery of the most suitable varieties for pollenisers. 
Seasonal and local variations make the matter a difficult 
process, and it will be some years before very general conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

It is now realised that practically all fruit trees need the 
aid of insect fertilisation. The dust-like pollen must be carried 
from the stamens to the sticky stigma of the flower. The fact 
that the stigma is often longer than the stamens makes this 
even more essential. In the case of fruit trees very little pollen 
is wind borne, except in the case of nuts. Further, many 
varieties require the pollen of another variety in order to be 
fertilised and set fruit. They are wholly or partially self 
sterile. In other words, trees have their special sex affinities. 
We have to discover them and plant them in proximity. 
[here are many imperative questions. What varieties 
flower at the same time each year? Which seem rich in 
pollen and most favoured by insects? Which are the early 
and late flowering varieties ? The outcome of this knowledge 
will be a more systematic interplanting of varieties suitable 
to one another. Large blocks of any single variety should 
not be planted by themselves, for it must be remembered 
that bees work only to get nectar, not to pollenise. Hives will 


within very recent 
organised scientific 
subject. It was then 


years—since 


PEAR 


BLOSSOM. 


Sulchffe. 
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be seen more frequently in fruit gardens, and we should hear 
less of trees that “ never crop.” 

The Americans have now a fair knowledge of thi, 
varieties. In England the study has been much more 
recent. As far as is known at present, only two Englis) 
apples appear to be wholly self fertile—Gladstone, an early 
eating apple, and Stirling Castle, a mid-season heay, 
cropping culinary fruit. The Codlin family, such as Keswi: 
Lord Grosvenor and Lord Derby, set some seedless fr 
if “‘selfed”; they are only partially self fertile. 4 
blooming season for the apple is an extended one, las; 
from mid-April to mid-June. Among the earliest flow: 
varieties is Red Astrachan, and among the latest Graha 
Royal Jubilee. Most pears seem to be self sterile, th 
Durondeau and Conference are self fertile. Jargonelle 
William’s Bon Crétien flower early, Marie Louise and Sow 
de Congrés late. In the case of cherries, there appea 
more definite line of demarkation. The acid cherries 
possibly the Duke cherries, are self fertile ; the sweet cher 
the Hearts and Biggareaus are self sterile. Appar 
some varieties will not cross. Of the best cropping p 
most are self fertile or partially so, yet many gages 
Histon and Jefferson, together with Orleans, Kirke’s | 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Diamond and Pond’s Seedling, are a: 
the self sterile varieties. 

All the soft fruits are self fertile, though they r 
insect aid as a rule. We look largely to the John | 
Research Institute at Merton for information on this su] 
but local obsery 
is everywhere in) 
able, and so 
season, 

That bud and bloo: 
brings, 
has become a tin 
intensified intere- 
the fruit gar 
Watch for 
The busy bee her 
now she mings 


CHRISTOPHER HoLp: 


SALMON 
PROSPECTS 


IN 
NORWAY. 


PERUSAL of 
the various 
ports trom 
Central No 

way points to excellent 
prospects for the 


Namsen, the Gul: 
the Orkla and many 
smaller rivers. Snow 


seems to have fallen 
in great quantity, and 
lay densely packed in 
the higher mountain 
ranges. In November 
and December the in- 
habitants of the valleys 
experienced heavy 
rain falls, which, of 
course, would be snow 
falls on the high fjelds 
But, owing to som 

what milder than usual 
atmospheric cond!- 
tions, the snow that 
did fall was wet, and 
consequently it packed 
all the tighter, more 
particularly so where it 
was affected by storms 
In January severe 


frosts were expert 
enced, which froze (he 
snow almost solid. I[n 
February the tempc'a- 
ture rose again, «nd 
rain, sleet and et 
snow ___ alternated ll 


through until the > 
ginning of this mor 2 
when the weathe! 


Copyrighi. came again cold 
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clear, which hardened 
and tioze all the wet 
snow that had tallen in 
February and March. 
The same sort of 
weather seems to have 
been experienced all 
over the north-western 
and central counties of 
the country, which 
augurs well for fisher- 
men, and the rivers 
named above should 
have grand summer 
storages _ sufficient 
to keep them up 
to good levels well 
into the summe.. ff, 
however, mild weather 
sets in early, before 
the fish commence to 
run, and it lasts any 
length of time, a diffe- 
rent complexion may 
be put on the face of 
the coming  season’s 
prospects. At present 
during the first and 
second weeks of April) 
the outlook is clear and 
fine, almost spring- 
like, but the nights are 
still and cold, so cold 
that up in the moun- 
tains the temperature 
is far below zero. Thus, 
the stock of snow accu- 
mulations has not as 
yet been reduced to 
any appreciable extent. 

From _ Southern 
Norway the reports are 
not so encouraging. 
The whole winter has 
been exceptionally mild 
until March, during the 
first week of which 
month a very large fall 
of snow was experi- 
enced, more _particu- 
larly so in the mountain 
ranges. There is at the 
present time a quantity 
of snow there, but it 
is not hard packed. 
In May the news from 
correspondents watch- 
ing these things should 
be more definite and 
reliable, and better for 
basing forecasts upon. 
NICHOLAS EVERITT. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ONTEMPORARY rumour reported that Louis 
Quatorze once asked M. Colbert to write a play 

and, on the latter refusing, retorted that the 

chief Minister of State in England had gotten 

a great deal of honour by writing a farce. This 

first Minister, needless to say, was George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham, and the piece to which reference was 
made was The Rehearsal, which was first printed in 1672. 
It has been issued again to-day by the Shakespeare Head 
Press, Stratford-upon-Avon, and it says much for its vitality 
that although John Dryden is very little read to-day and the 
plays satirised are scarcely known by name except to a few 
scholars versed in the literature of the period, The Rehearsal 
can still provoke laughter. To write it was a curious freak 
on the part of Buckingham, and yet one not entirely surprising. 
He was a great wit, among many other things, and he was as 
much at home in theatrical society as in the King’s cabinet. 
When he was released from prison in 1677 for a month, it was 
due to Nell Gwynne and the rest of “ the merry gang’”’ that this 
release was made permanent. Although, under the name of 
Bayes, Dryden was aimed at, Buckingham could not have 
done this in malice. Tradition, indeed, asserts that he 
originally took Henry Howard’s “‘ The United Kingdoms ”’ 
for a butt. That was probably in the first draft, which was 


written and ready for the boards in the summer ot 1665. 
However, the edict of the Lord Chamberlain forbidding all 
stage representations, on account of the Plague, was issued 
on June 5th, and by the time that the way was clear for its 
production, Howard had become obscure. Buckingham and 
the friends who assisted him in writing this farce, wished to 
attack not an individual, but a school of novelists. Davenant, 
the Poet-Laureate, was substituted for Howard under the 
name of Bayes; then the Duke once more made a change 
and chose John Dryden as the chief representative of the 
school. It was a sad day for the poet when he did so, because 
Buckingham did not do things by halves. Having written 
a play full of cutting wit and satire, boisterous parody 
and ridicule, he took care that his shafts should be driven 
home : 

John Lacy, the famous low comedian, who created Bayes, was most 
carefully instructed in all his business and rehearsed by Buckingham himself 
Dryden's voice, his mode of dressing, his gait and manners, were all carefully 
imitated, so that in representation there must have been a thousand touches 
now lost to us. 


John Dryden, who must have witnessed this caricature of 
himself, does not seem to have made any complaint at the 
time ; but in “ Absalom and Achitophel ”’ he drew in Zimri 
a vengeful portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, which has 
come down to us through the ages. There can be little 
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doubt that Dryden had laid himself open to the skit. He, 
a man of all but supreme ability, had bowed the knee to 
King Demos, and had written many plays for popularity 
and nothing else. Then, as now, there existed literary men 
who cared less for the honour of their calling than for making 
whatever was possible out of literature. 

The Rehearsal opens with an exposure of the tricks of 
the trade. Bayes has a manuscript in his pocket which he 
produces, but eventually takes Johnson and Smith to 
see a rehearsal of the piece. The accomplished editor of 
the edition before us had devoted his days and nights to 
exploring the plays now ridiculed, and his notes in them- 
selves make very entertaining reading. Much that otherwise 
would be pointless becomes amusing when we know the 
allusion. Thus, the two kings of Brentford may very well 
have been parodies of Mahomet Boabdelin and Prince Abdalla 
in “ The Conquest of Granada.” The two usurpers who 
appeared so miraculously on the stage, without rhyme or 
reason, are an excellent take off. At this present day and 
hour, if the Duke of Buckingham were alive, he could in the 
musical comedies, which are so fashionable an amusement, 
find weak spots very similar to those which he has exposed 
here. The Whisperer scene in the second act probably 
caused roars of laughter among those who remembered 
“ Orgula, or the Fatal Error,’’ and a great many of the hits 
are palpable at the present moment. For example, the 
definition of a plot and its value in drama is as clever to-day 
as it was when delivered : 

Bayes. Ha, there he has hit it up to the hilts, I gad! How do you like 
it now, Gentlemen? Is not this pure Wit ? 

Smi. ‘Tis snip snap, Sir, as you say? but, methinks, not pleasant, nor 
to the purpose, for the Play does not go on 

Bayes. Play does not go on? I don’t know what you mean: why, 
is not this part of the Play ? 

Smi. Yes, but the Plot stands still 

Bayes. Plot stand still! why, what a Devil is the Plot good for, but 
to bring in fine things ? 


Act Four begins deliciously with a funeral. The body 
to be buried is that of Lardella, whose name has never been 
mentioned in the play beforehand, although she is the heroine 
of it. She was a sister of the immortal Drawcansir, who is 
known to many unacquainted with him otherwise, through 
the writings of Henry Fielding, a parodist himself, greater 
even than the Duke of Buckingham. Before death, according 
to the story, she resolved to come back to the Usurper King 
as a humble bee: 

I'l come a Humble Bee to your chaste love 
With silent wings I'll follow you, dear Couz ; 
Or else, before you, in the Sun-beams, buz 

And when to Melancholy Groves you come, 

An Airy Ghost, you’l know me by my Hum; 
For sound, being Air, a Ghost does well become. 


A moment afterwards Pallas enters to tell them that Lardella 
lives. 
I did but try 
If Princes for their Loves could dye. 
rhis gives excuse for a dance. The two Usurpers, each of 
them takes a Bole in his hand to drink, but ask where is 
the wine ? 

Pal. That shall be mine 

Lo, from this conquering Lance, 

Doth flow the purest Wine of France 

(Fills the Boles out of her Lance.) 

And to appease your hunger, I 

Have, in my Helmet, brought a Pye. 

Lastly, to bear a part with these, 

Behold a Buckler made of Cheese. 
The audience of that day had experience of funerals in plays, 
and must have thoroughly appreciated this mockery of them. 
Drawcansir was a burlesque of Almanzor in ‘“ The Conquest 
of Granada,” of whom Dryden had written : 

‘Tis said that Almanzor is no perfect pattern of heroic virtue, that he is a 
contemner of Kings, and that he is made to perform impossibilities. I must 
therefore avow, in the first place, from whence I took the character. The 
first image I had of him was from the Achilles of Homer, the next from Tasso’s 
Rinaldo (who was a copy of the former), and the third from the Arteban of 
Monsieur Calprenéde, who has imitated both. 

The passage we have quoted seems to have stimulated 
Buckingham to his highest invention. Drawcansir’s descrip- 
tion of himself is : 

I drink, I strode, look black and stare, and all this I can do because I dare. 
But Buckingham is at his very best when laughing at Dryden's 
artifices ; that is to say, at the beginning of Act Five, when : 

The Curtain is drawn up, the two usurping Kings appear in State, with 
the four Cardinals, Prince Pretty-man, Prince Volscius, Amarillis, Cloris, 
Parthenope, efc., before them, Heralds and Serjeants at Arms and Maces. 
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Upon which the conversation that follows begins with this 
question and answer : 

Smi. Mr. Bayes, pray what is the reason that two of the Cardinals are 
in Hats, and the other in Caps ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, because—By gad, I won't tell you. Your Country 
friend, Sir, grows so troublesome. 

The two kings come back as suddenly as they had mack 
their exit, and this gives occasion for some capital parody 
Says Bayes : ; 

Now, because the two right Kings descend from above, I maké 

sing to the Tune and Stile of our modern Spirits. 
And here is the parody of the modern spirit as it was abou 
the eighties of the seventeenth century. The whole thine 
is too long for quotation, but we give a portion of it : 
2 King. But now supper’s done, the Servitors try 
Like Souldiers, to storm a whole half-moon-pye. 
1 King. They gather, they gather hot Custard in spoons, 
But Alas, I must, leave these half-moons, 
And repair to my trusty Dragoons. 
2 King. O stay, for you need not as yet go astray ; 
The Tyde, like a friend has brought ships in our way, 
And on their high ropes we will play. 
Like Maggots in Filberds, we’l snug in our shell, 
We’l frisk in our shell 
We'l firk in our shell, 
And farewel. 
1 King. But the Ladies have all inclination to dance, 
And the green Frogs croak out a Coranto of France 

Of the monstrous battle fought between foot and ger 
Hobby-horses until Drawcansir comes in and slays them a 
on both sides, we have no time to speak. 

The Prologue and Epilogue are no small parts of t! 
piece, and evidently were the work of Buckingham himse! 
The object of the play is set forth very clearly in the Prolog 
where the play is called “‘ a Posie made of Weeds instead « 
Flowers,”’ and after some clever writing, it goes on : 

If you approve ; I shall assume the state 
Of those high-flyers whome I imitate : 
And justly too, for I will teach you more 
Than ever they would let you know before 
I will not only shew the feats they do, 
But give you all their reasons for ’em too. 
In the Epilogue the moral is driven home with considerab\: 
seriousness. Where is the plot ? is asked, and the answer is 


That circumstance our Poet Bayes forgot. 

It ends in this vein : 
If it be true, that Monstrous births presage 
The following mischiefs that afflict the Age, 
And sad disasters to the State proclaim ; 
Plays without head or tail, may do the same. 
Wherefore, for ours, and for the Kingdomes peace, 
May this prod gious way of writing cease. 
Let’s have, at least, once in our lives, a time 
When we may hear some reasen, not all Rhyme : 
We have these ten years felt it’s Influence ; 
Pray let this prove a year of Prose and Scence 


It is a great tribute to the vigour with which this was written 
that such excellent fooling continues to be stirring and 
interesting after the lapse of more than two centuries. We 
hope Mr. Montague Summers, who edits the edition, will 
bring out many more books of the same kind. 


ROTHENBURG ON THE 
TAUBER. 


VERY street in Rothenburg offers unlimited possi 
bilities to the artist and the camera man. Noble 
churches rich in Gothic work, sternly simple in 
character, beautiful in craftsmanship, richly en- 
dowed with wood carving ; massy walls, stil! 

battlemented ; towers of all shapes and sizes, some round 
and tall, others squat and fat, with evil-looking slits in 
their walls from whence many an arrow has sped on 
its death-dealing mission; others, again, fantastically 
peaked, soaring high into the sky and seeming to toucl 
the rolling masses of cloud that go flying by; Renaissance 
buildings of the greatest beauty, seamed and stained wit! 
the inexorable hand of time, many gabled and with row upon 
row of quaint dormers peeping from a steep roof of glowin: 
prismatic colour. Autumn is the time for picturesque 
figures. Then is heard the clacking of the flail © 
many an old barn; primitive bullock waggons laden 
with the treasures of mother earth slowly com 
through the fortified barbicans of the town gates; am 
figures bearing scythe or reaping hook pass on to the fields an 
woods. Stay a while and peep inside one of the great ol 
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barns, Whose huge beams and timbers are dimly revealed tion of the most extravagant scenic artist. A great joy and 
in the deep, dark recesses. A cloud of fine dust fills the air, content fills the traveller’s heart, for surely now he is back 
and a flood of sunshine pouring in from the open door turns’ in the Middle Ages. On either side of the wide, spacious 
this into a quivering golden transparent screen through which — street are great gabled houses lavishly painted in various 
th picturesquely clad figures are seen flinging their flails colours, and with many humorous inscriptions and verses 


l 


~” aS? - 
le : 

wet Sit POP ES EAS 
Ny inea nase 





haw. THE KLINGEN THOR (TOWER). Copyright 
rhythmic time, the grain meanwhile dancing a merry upon them. Listen to this above a Rothenburg Figaro's 
‘sure on the rough oaken floor. house : 

Wisely enough, the inhabitants of Rothenburg built Many a man must lose his hait 

ir railway station far enough away, where it could not Whom't pleaseth not the same to spare ; 
il the beauty of the ancient town. The visitor may feel Yet never a man that I have shorn 


But well’t hath pleased him, I'll be sworn, 


ittle disappointed at first as, on leaving the. station, he 
For hair and beard I cut and trim 


erses a commonplace road lined with commonplace build- 
but once through the Réder Gate and a street is entered 
se houses and towers would satisfy the rampant imagina- 


For each as best it suiteth him, 
And every man | lather down, 
Whether he’s wise or but a clown. 
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And again to this, above a Rothenburg cobbler’s : 


Here father 
I hammer now my leather, 
And make 


And care not who the 


where once dwelt my 
as well as shoe, 


like 


my rhyme 


may do 


Do not be afraid of having a look inside these fine old houses. 
Often the man with the pencil or the camera is given free 
leave to wander about in search‘of panelled rooms or beauti- 
fully galleried courtyards which still remain behind many of 
the houses. And in many cases it is taken as a compliment 
if, after having discovered an ancient Gothic kitchen or quaint 
spiral staircase with a lovely play of light upon it, you bring 
along one of the many picturesque figures to be found in every 
street and evolve a figure study under the admiring gaze of 
the whole family, and who are usually quite ready and willing 
to help, if possible, in its evolution. 

Perhaps the quaintest and most typical street in all 
Rothenburg is the Klingen Strasse. Here the sun-washed 
houses are gay with masses of flowers in every window, and 





J. Shaw THE ROAD 
at the end of the street, rising in all its majestic simplicity, 
is the superbly beautiful Klingen tower, by far the finest 
in Rothenburg. Six hundred years have fled since the building 
of this noble tower, and so hard and durable is the stone, 
so well has the craftsman built, that the long centuries have 
passed by without impairing the chisel marks on the masonry. 
Father Time has painted the stonework with colour of the 
subtlest beauty 

After a hard day’s work in the city it is most pleasant 
to stroll down the steep, rocky way, past the fine old Brunnen 
Mill to the banks of the river which winds pleasantly along 
the poplar-lined valley. The valley road is a perfect dream 
of beauty as it sinuously curves its way round the low pine- 
clad hills and offers a marvellous succession of fine subjects 
to either painter or photographer. In early summer the river 
valley is a floral paradise. Irises flame above the marshy 
banks, the forget-me-nots are like a blue carpet, and in the 
barley fields that border the stream are countless scarlet 
poppies and blue cornflowers. Here and there en ancing 
little valleys branch off from the main river valley,e ry one 
of which is well worth exploring. Up one of these valleys 
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is the pretty village of Vorbach, with an ancient inn \ 
hostess still wears the curious many-beribboned cap 
quaintly pretty dress that once was so common in Rothen| 
and which is now so exceedingly rare. In another va 
is to be found a curious old hammer smithy, centuries 
and where sickles, scythes or ploughshares are still mac 
the same fashion as they were in days of old. Often 
be seen some weather-beaten old Franconian shepherd, , 
in hand, heavily caped and with his two faithful dog 
attendance, marching soberly along in front of his s] 
leading them to the luscious pastures that lie along the | 
banks. From this side of the valley the finest distant vi 
the city is to be obtained. I well remember after a hard , 
work with the camera, strolling across the valley to a 
inn high up on the hill, to eat, drink, be merry, and ak: 
feast on the beauty of the little town bathed in the ev: 
sunshine. Out in the west the sinking sun was gleamin 


billowy mass of golden cloud. To the north was d 
Detwang, the village beautiful, lying cradled in its 
hollow among the swelling hills, the smoke rising dri 


TO DETWANG. Cof 


over the red roofs. Across the valley, rearing up like som: 
huge cyclopean wall, were the great red cliffs bearing on tlw 
crests the unique little city with its flanking wall, high flu 
tower and lofty battlement. Soaring over all, the might 
Burg Tower, unbuttressed from base to summit, stood | 
a giant sentinel keeping watch and ward over the pictures 
town. Every now and again from the fretted spires cam« 
harmonious chime of bells whose mellow sound was shi 
within them centuries ago. The sun sank below the hor! 
the wind fell, the after-glow deepened mvsteriously, a | 
calm prevailed. 

Now 

And 


fades the glimmering landscape the sight 


all the 


on 


air a solemn stillness hoids 


The dying light of day slowly merged into a flood of si! 
radiance, for the pale moon, hanging high in the vau'! 
heaven, shone with a brilliancy that was enthralling. ! 
little town seated on its rocky throne, its wonderful sky 
of pinnacled towers, gabled roofs and delicate spires out 
against the star-spangled sky, looked exquisite as the n 
light revealed it in all its beauty. JAMES SHAW 
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KENNEL NOTES. 


HIGHLAND TERRIERS. 
ANY good things 
of the Highlands, including 


come out 
terriers of much hardihood, 
brought up to wage constant 
warfare on the big Highland 
otters and any vermin that may 


fox 
come their way. Why many authori- 
ties msider the Cairn terrier the 
tal whence have sprung Scottish 
an est Highland White terriers need 
not ere set out in detail, as it would 
e t traversing tolerably familiar 
grt but it isinteresting to give side 
bv for purposes of comparison 
re] ntative Cairns and West High- 
lan s. Taking the last first, Chief of 
Chil vick is the property of Mr. C. 

St ans. 


Bs 





T. Fal 


LITTLE JOHN OF 


picture at the age of ten months, is by him. 


Copyright. 
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Fall 


Viccars of Childwick Green, 
Not only is he thoroughly typical in every respect, 


but, the 


channel through 


as 


which two valu- 


able lines of 
blood tlow, he is 
exerting a 
beneficial in- 
fluence upon the 
breed. His sire 
Dunvegan 
Chief 
Dunollie 
Admiral 


Cabhag, and his 


1s 
by 
ex 
Brogach 
Little 


Melrose, 


for 


dam a 
bitch. 

John of 
who sat his 
We also give a 


photograph of a litter by Luran of Childwick, bred by Mrs. 


Reynard. The Cairns are the 
property of Colonel A. Young and Mr. 
Langley Tiggy won the chal- 


the 


joint 


Vick ars. 
lenge certificate and four firsts at 


Great Joint Show at the Botanical 
Gardens this summer, and shortly after- 
wards. at Richmond, with Lady 
Sophie Scott judging, she was again 


placed at the head of the two principal 


classes. Only a few months ago his 


breeder, Mr. S. McCleod, was tempted 


to part with that grand little dog, 
Champion Skye Crofter. At that time 
he was the first of his sex to possess 
two challenge certificates, and at the 
Scottish Kennel Club Show at Edin- 


burgh he added the third. 
In a short time Cairns should be 


1 


as popular in the South of England as in 


for they are to be numbered among 
Southerners are 

too enterprising 

to allow all the 

goo things to 

re! 1 the other 

Sik { the Border. 

Fri the point 

of ew of exhi- 

bit we have 

m privileges 

di ed to the 

ot our oppor- 

t s being so 

n greater. I 

h heard it 

W red that 

S f the show 

( s are being 

s ted to the 

u g up process T. Fall. 
I ire being LITTER OF WEST 


the 


LANGLEY 


TIGGY. 


It is novel, too. 
Sealvhams being 
held 
day under 
Club 
the 


Ha verfordwesi 


this Satur- 
IXen- 
nel rules 
at kennels 

doubt, 
the last 


and, no 


as in 
thre 


English breeders 


vears, 


will attend in 
numbers on 
the ot 


reinforcing their 


chance 


stock by a lucky 
find in the home 


of the breed. 
The idea is due 
to Mr. Jack 


ryright 


Such 





the thought ! They 


want no improving in the matter of coat 


benched Perish 


beyond what can be done by intelligent 
breeding, and I hope it may never have 
to be said that the hand of the trimmer 
isupon them. Much of their charm is due 


to the natural condition in which they 


are put down, and we do not want the 
little fellows turned into pretty drawing- 
room pets, nicely groomed and 
barbered 


A SPORTING SHOW. 


here is something very pleasant 


about the sound of a show promoted 
merely for the love of the thing, and 
without any endeavour to meet ex 
penses by the imposition of entry fees 
however, is the case of the fixture fo 


CHIEF OF CHILDWICK, 


Howells, Master of the Pembrokeshire Hunt, who this year is 


setting apart certain classes for terriers owned by farmers in the 





Fall CH. SKYE 
their native land 
coming breeds, and 


HIGHLAND WHITE 


CROFTER. ¢ 


ops 


right. 


district. The judges are to be Mi 
Harry Jones, Mr. H. Ridley, with two 
working classes assigned to Mr. G. B. 
Protheroe, Master of Hounds. Work- 
ing men, as well as those in mor 
affluent circumstances com out 


strongly, and we may expect to see as 
fine a collection of the game little terriers 
as man could to 
With true hospitality local 


digs on Monday, 


wish set eyes upon 
sportsmen 
are arranging badge1 
anyone being invited to take his terriers 
that it 


those who can spare a day or two. 


will be a great outing for 


SO 


MR. A. T. WALKER’S GREAT 
DANES. 
One of the most popular figures in 
the Great Dane world is Mr. A. T. 


Walker of Lytham, a generous supporter of the breed in every way. 


There is no question of North versus South with him. 


TERRIERS BY 





LURAN 


Wherever 


there is a good 
show, with the 
chance of keen 
competition, Mr 
Walker is to be 
found, and one 
may be = quite 
sure that he will 


be near the top 


probably right 
there. The 
photograph by 
Mr. Frank H. 
Walker shows a 
kennel full of 
these beautiful 
dogs. Mr. Walker 


habit of 
bringing out some 


has a 


first-class Danes 
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MR. A. T. 





breeding, the latest example of which is Major of Ansdell, 
who, fresh from his championship win at Edinburgh, came 
to the Crystal Palace in October to achieve further conquests. 
Although little more than a baby, nothing could touch him 
until he met the famous champions, Rupert of Rungmook 
and Primley Prodigal, in the open class. Then he had to 
be content with third, reserving his 

revenge until more fully developed 

\. CROXTON SMITH 


SWALLOWS. 


HE swallows are here. Not 
merely the solitary early 
arrival, which even Gilbert 
White believed to have 
awakened from hibernation 
at the bottom of some deep 

pool and to have anticipated — the 
season, as will an occasional bat on a 
warm winter's day, but the main body 
of our summer guests—not only the 
single spy, but the battalions rhe 
delight of our welcome to that firstling 
the croakers would have us qualify with 
a doubt, but now the summer is a 
certainty. The swallows give greate1 
promise of flowery meadows and warm 
days than even the cuckoo. He is 
frequently no more than a distant 
voice, but they are everywhere. And 
whether they be martins building under 
our eaves, or sand-martins darting into 
or out of their holes in the soft stratum 
above the quarry rock, or true swallows 
making their nests of mud against the 
beam of the waggon-house, in everyday 
speech we consider only their beauty 


WALKER’S 
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perfect genius for the discovery of the open casement 
disused attic at the great homestead. They fly in, 
find the joist eligible, bring their unbaked bricks 
them in courses with the skill of a bricklayer. They « 
the smokeless chimney and make it their home. As 
would go eavesdropping and overhear something 
inwardness of human life, they nest and cling abo 
between our windows In 


they twitter their love 
as if they would have us 
stand. 


It would be wonderful if bi: 
free of the air and yet so tamil 
domesticity had not a place i 
lore and poetry of all times and 
Perhaps none is more univ 
popular. The Russian peasants | 
charming fancy that in sprin 
swallows come straight from P 
and bring warmth to the eart! 
Little Russia the swallow is th« | 
of God ’’—in Bohemia “ The \ 
Mary’s Bird.” Everywhere it has 
loved and protected, and its « 
coming is a sign of good luck | 
collector might still gather mat 
quaint saying in its favour from 
old folk of any remote’ En 
village. 

The antiquarian picker up of trifles 
IS by no means a modern product 
Numerous in these days, when rapid 
social change has swept away so much 
that was interesting, he busies himsel! 
searching the dust left in odd corn 
But some sixteen hundred vears ago 
one Athenzeus set down a great varict 


of scraps of learning. Among his odds 
and ends he has given us the old swallow 


song used by the Greeks at a test 
in honour of the arrival of the b 


and the delight of their presence, u 
and, admitting no slight distinctions, MR. A. T. WALKER WITH MAJOR OF Here it is, done roughly into English 
call them all by the same name. For ANSDELL. rhyme in imitation of the dogs 


wherever Nature displays a sweeter 
summer charm, there are they contributing their part 
to it 

Everywhere they earn our admiration. Always they 
deserve our love. Where the river, no longer freshened by 
pattering April showers, stagnates in clear lazy pools with a 
pavement of flat lily leaves along each bank, they dart to and 
tro hawking the flies that hove: above or flutter on the surface 
of the stream, striking the water and sending widening circles 
as if in emulation of some rising trout. They appear to take 
especial delight in shooting between the piles under the old bridge. 
And well they may, for the beams have always offered a quiet 
and secure nesting-place. It may be there that they were hatched, 
and that they return with love to the place of their upbringing. 
When clouds are dark they skim the cowslip-sprinkled meadows 
close to the ground and rise high into the heavens when skies 
are blue. They come close to the village, haunt the empty 
cottage, and frequent the sheds and barns. They display a 


verse which still accompanies 

lingering rural custom in our own country : 

The swallow, the swallow, the swallow is here, 

To promise good seasons and best of cheer 

His belly is white, his back it is black, 

Out of your house bring of wheat a sack. 

Bring a cake of figs from your house so fine 

And bring—oh bring a full cup of wine 

Bring a cake of eggs and a dish of cheese, 

These are the things the good swallow to please. 

* Get on,’ 


J 


did you say? Then what will you gic 
If you give nothing the longer you'll see us. 

We'll break down your door, upper lintel and all. 
Your lady within there, so dainty and small, 
We'll carry her off—for she’s no great weight. 
So it’s welcome the swallow or forfeit your mate. 
Give of your best in spite of our noise. 

*Tis not age that knocks, for we are but boys. 
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Che idea that the early arrival of the swallow ensures a 
sod harvest is common to the folk-lore of many countries, 
the real moral of the above song seems to be that, wherever 
you find them, boys will be boys. Compare, for instance, say, 
our Somerset Shrove Tuesday ritual, used on a different festival 

tainly, but to some extent identical both in incident and 
it. Of the two our own is the more convincing. It is so 
and direct : 
Here come I, 
If you doan’t gie me a pankek 
I'll beat down ver door 


og 


what never comed avore, 


wing for the difference of climate, the arrival of the swallow 

have been very near to our Shrovetide. This somewhat 
r version agrees in many details with the record of 
nzeus : 

I be come a shrovin’ 

Vor a little pankek, 

A loaf 0” bread o’ your bakin’ 

\ truckle cheese o’ your makin’ 

Gie me a little, Pll ax no more ; 

If you don’t gie me nothin’ 

I'll beat down your door 


Chere was once a widespread belief that a stone, potent to 
blindness when rubbed upon the eyes, was sometimes to 
vuund in the swallow’s nest The presence of such a stone 
quite seriously discussed by the learned, and the belief in 
said to still linger in Brittany. A few years ago a naturalist 
elling in that country examined many reputed swallow 
s. They were very smooth, flat on one side and convex 
ie other, and might easily be pushed under the eyelid across 
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the eveball He found them all to be opercula calcareous 
lids which animals living in spiral shells use to close the mouth 
of the shell when they withdraw for shelter—and brought from 
distant latitudes. They must have brought home by 
sailors, and were no doubt marketable, for the cost of hiring 
was a sou a day. They were good also to hang around the 
neck as a cure for epilepsy. Such imported stones were obviously 
fraudulent. The way to obtain a real swallow-stone was to put 
out the eves of a young brood and then the old bird would fly 
away in search of the famous cure Having brought and used 
it to restore sight to her young, the next thought of the swallow 
was to conceal her treasure. It therefore, to 
spread a scarlet cloth below the nest, and seeing this, the frightened 
bird was certain to drop her burden The swallow 
considerably into ancient medicine. Among old prescriptions 
was a famous swallow-water which would cure nearly everything. 
And a swallow’s heart worn round the neck not only rendered 
the wearer attractive and assured phenomenal success in love, 
but also strengthened a weak intellect But in this twentieth 
century we are practical, and the following recommendations 
and warnings should be useful to everybody 

When martins build under your caves or swallows in you 
chimneys, even though they may annoyance 
encourage them in way within you This will 
not only bring good fortune, but prove an economy You need 


been 


Was necessa®ry, 


entered 


some 


powe I 


cause 


every 


not insure for more than six months of the vear, because while 
the birds are there no fire can burn your thatch or lightning 
strike your chimney-stack rhis is well worth knowing But 
should the swallows forsake—as for no apparent reason they 


be very careful to avoid playing with matches 
WALTER RAYMOND 


will sometimes do 
and keep the chimney well swept 





THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT STELLINGEN. 


rN ARL HAGENBECK, who died last year, has been 
described as “‘ a business man with a strong spirit 

of adventure.” The truth of this is emphasised 

on seeing Stellingen. No one but a good business 

man could have undertaken successfully schemes 

ose failure must inevitably result in heavy loss. To none 
but an adventurous spirit would such schemes have occurred. 
He was, too, a naturalist with a genuine sympathy and love 
for animals, qualities which his sons inherit. Above all, 





THE 
y 





MONKEY 


he was a pioneer in the proper handling of wild animals. 
No one who has visited Stellingen can doubt that his is the 
right method for confining wild animals. Here are his own 


words: ‘I desired above all things to give the animals the 
maximum of liberty. I wished to exhibit them, not as 
captives, confined within narrow spaces and looked at 


between bars, but as free to wander from place to place 
within as large limits as possible, and with no bars to obstruct 
the view and serve as a reminder of their captivity. I 





ROCKS. 
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PART OF THE 

desired to refute the prevailing notion that luxurious and 
expensive houses with complicated heating apparatus were 
necessary for keeping wild animals alive and healthy. I 
hoped to show that far better results could be obtained when 
they were kept in the fresh air and allowed to grow accus- 
tomed to the climate. I wished my new park to be a great 
and enduring example of the benefits that can be wrought 


by giving the animals as much freedom and placing them 


in as natural an environment as possible.”’ All this he did, 


THE 


LIONS’ 
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ARCTIC PANORAMA. 
and, apart from the freedom given to the animals, muc! 
his success lay in gradually acclimatising the various spe 
to their new surroundings. It is no unusual sight during 
winter months to lions, ostriches, gazelles, waterb 
and other species from hot climates walking about in 
snow and none the worse for the experience. 

Those who visited the recent exhibition at Olym 
were able to gain some idea of the principles on which 
gardens at Stellingen are laid out. Briefly, an ingeni 


see 


DEN. 
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BARBARY SHEEP. 

arrangement of ditches and carefully designed artificial rock- 
work eliminates all necessity for massive bars and cages. Such 
rockwork is rapidly and comparatively cheaply constructed. 
One hears it is difficult to keep clean and free from rats, 
but its undoubted success at Stellingen leads to the hope 
that this method of confining wild animals may be more 
generally adopted elsewhere. I hear the newly established 
sardens at Edinburgh are laid out on this principle, though, 
not having seen them, I am not in a position to 
exactly. 

It is difficult to tell at present how the Mappin Terraces 
in the Regent’s Park gardens will appear when completed 
Che whole point of the combination of trenches and rockwork 
at Stellingen is to eliminate the use of bars. I presume the 
same prin- 
ciple applies 
to the Map- 
pin Terraces. 
Looking at 
them as they 
now stand, 
purpose 
appears to 
ave failed, 

hough 
oubtless a 
etter view 
vill be ob- 
ainable 
hen the tea 
avilion is 
om pleted. 
‘rom the 
nly position 
hence a 
"1eWw is 
ained at 
resent a 
tone wall set 
‘ith iron 
ars exactly 
it the level 
if the specta- 
tor’s line of 


say 


this 


AMONG 
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vision diminishes what chance there may be of the 
animals beyond. In really bad weather it is, of course, 
necessary to protect the animals, and at Stellingen shelters 
are provided to which they can retreat. The day of my 
visit was cold and wet. The monkey rocks were untenanted, 


seeing 


and their occupants busied themselves about domestic affairs 

in a warm, wired-in cage below. 
There are many points of 

Tiergarten. 


notice 
most 


great interest to 


in the That which fascinated me 





ON THE SKY LINE. 


was the rocky hill on which the wild sheep and goats 


were allowed to roam. Cleverly constructed so as 
to blot out the more objectionable features of the 
district. the advantage of seeing these animals amid 


surround 
ings which 
su closely 
resemble 
their natural 
homes as, In 
a ph oto 
graph, al 
most t o 
defy detec 
tion 6s, im 
my opinion 
ol inestim 
able advan- 
tage. The 
stalker, at 
any rate, on 
seeing a fine 
mouflon ram 
bearded 


roat, or 
markhor sud- 
denly show 


clear on the 
skyline, feels 
a clutch at 
his throat 
which a view 
of the same 
ROCKS. anil 
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penned in 
the usual en- 
closure would 


certainly not 
warrant It 
is worth 
going to 


Stellingen to 
e x perience ! 
rhe natural 
exercise, too, 
obtained by 
the animals 


must im- 
prove their 
general 
health ma 
terially, and 
I have never 
seen any 


creatures in 
confinement 


which ap- 
peared heal 
thier nor MUSK 
cleaner. 
Though both musk oxen and moose were thriving at 


the time of my visit, I was disappointed at not seeing any 
of the great wild sheep of Asia. Herr Hagenbeck told me 
that several specimens had been imported, but they invariably 
died of pneumonia. Those which have been in confinement 
at the London Zoological Gardens perished, I believe, from 
the same disease 

Carl Hagenbeck in his 
facts gained from experiments 
endeavouring to find out what distances various animals 
could cover when jumping. Lions and tigers could only 
jump about 6ft. 6in. Panthers could just reach a branch 
about roft. from the ground. A propos of this, I may mention 
an instance which came before my notice in India when a 
leopard, enclosed in a pit in order to fight with a wild boar, 
actually touched the coping with its forepaws at a height of 
25{t. from the ground, so terrified was it. Panthers, when 
jumping a “ broad jump,” without a run could cover roft., 
though with a run they would probably have increased it to 
r3ft. or r4ft. Tigers jumped a similar distance. As a result 
of these experiments the carnivore trench at Stellingen was 
given a width of 28ft., while a ledge some 5ft. wide run- 
ning round the trench on the inner side, a little distance 
below the top, prevented the animals from falling in when 
playing 

The anecdotes and exciting incidents which take place 
in the park would fill a volume. Among the strange alliances 
which are on record may be mentioned an affection which 


book 


which he 


gives some interesting 


conducted while 
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€xisted hb 
tween a co 
elephant ar 
a male k 
garoo! \ 
Crown ¢ 
crane and 
Ameri< 
ostrich w 
firm frie) 
SO WeTe a 
tle ponym 


and a n 
elephant ! 

Talki 
ot ostric!] 


reminds 
that in 1 
anostfri 
farm 
Started 
Stellinge: 
believe 
only on 
Euro] 
Under t 
charge of Mr. Millen it has done extraordinarily \ 
With the more romantic side of Herr Hagenbeck’s busi 
this is not the place to deal. The methods by w 
wild animals are caught and transported to Eur 
the vast scale on which operations are conducted—as 
example in 1906 two thousand dromedaries were sup 
to the German Government in South-West Africa ; dese: 
tions of the encounters with savage animals which b 
Carl Hagenbeck and his sons may be found in his bi 
“Beasts and Men.”’ Besides the wonderful collection 
animals, visitors to the gardens may see realistic represent 
tions of prehistoric monsters modelled by that fine art 
Pallenburg. They are grouped about the shores of a miniati 
lake. Close by is a wonderful freshwater aquarium. 
Every year representatives of some interesting 
remote race take up their abode in the grounds in specia 
constructed buildings which exactly resemble their dwelli: 
at home. They give exhibitions of their mode of life, fighti: 
dancing and other customs. Among the various peop! 
who have visited Stellingen are Red Indians, Nubia 
Somalis, Cingalese, Eskimos, Lapps, Kalmuks, Patagonia 


OXEN. 


etc. Their management at times takes considerably mor 
tact and care than does that of the lower animals. Thx 


Nubians were the most troublesome, and indulged in sony 
very free fighting. The ardour of the more fiery spirits 
who had taken to throwing half bricks about, was coole: 
by a visit to a German prison. There is only one drawbac} 
to Stellingen from the visitors’ point of view, but a drawbac] 


(ale? - 





REINDEER. 
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which is, in the nature of Herr Hagenbeck’s business, 
inevitable. Not a zoological garden in the strict sense of 
the word, it is a centre for the disposal of animals. Conse- 
qu tly, it is possible to find spec ies on one visit which will 
be absent on the next, having already been disposed of. 
The variety, however, is very great, and there are many 
ra nimals alwavs to be seen. 


THE CLOSE 





lhe training establishment is, of course, a most important 
ire of the park, as the great majority of animals perform- 
n circuses and show rings all over the world come from 
ingen. On the occasion of my visit a small brown bear 
occupying the ring. His somewhat bored efforts at 
ung to ride a bicycle were being encouraged by his 
ner, for whom he showed great affection. Although his 
| and comically expressive little eyes were continually 
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turned in our direction, at his master’s rebukes he would 
bend over the handle-bars and pedal away industriousl\ 
After two or three rounds he had a rest and put up a little 
brown face to kiss his trainer. I am not one of those 
experience much enjoyment from the performances of trained 
wild animals. There is something degrading in the spectacle 
of majestic brutes like lions and tigers sitting on stools, 


who 


OF 


DAY. 


jumping through hoops, etc. But of one thing I am quite 
convinced, and that is that no cruelty is practised at Stellingen 
for the purpose of training such animals. The evident 
delight of a portly young walrus in displaying his accom 
plishments, the energy with which he blew his trumpet, 
and the affectionate vigour with which he thrust a bristling 


moustache in his trainer’s face and kissed him, would alone 
be sufficient refutation of such an idea. 


FRANK WALLACI 
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illustrious families which has he'd 


ACH of the 
Chateaudun in the course of its long history—the 
early Counts, the Chatillons, the Orleans-Longue- 


villes and the Luynes—left its mark, though in 

varying degrees, upon the sturdy walls overhanging 
the Loir. Some of the substructures which correct the 
inequalities of the rock on the eastern side have been assigned, 
by a possibly too optimist archeology, to the era of the 
Merovingians. The great circular donjon on the north seems 
to owe its foundation to Thibaut le Tricheur in the tenth 


THE LONGUEVILLE WING AND GREAT 


Early sixteenth century. 





STAIR 


CHA 
EURE-ET-LOIR, 


fHE PROPERTY OF THE 


DUC DE LUYNES: — 


oe —— 





century, though the bulk of its structure is probably 
eleventh or early twelfth. The external diameter 
mighty tower is 63ft. at the base, its internal diame‘ 
the lower of its two vaulted halls 28ft., and its height 
to the summit of the conical roof. This roof is an ad 
of the early seventeenth century ; the masonry, for son 
below it, is different from the rest, and was probably : 
tuted at that time for earlier machicolations. 

Next it stands the chapel, and in the “ Aj 
Médard,”” which adjoins the latter and forms the 
eastern side o! 
rectangular cou! 


two storey 
chambers _ belo 
level of the « 


vard, but still 
above the valk 
the outer face. 1 
contain not onl 
vast kitchens of 
medieval castl 
also. its hall 
dwelling-rooms. S 

of these are of 
early date, but 
history is a some 
complicated prob 
which is_ not 
wholly unravelled 
The example of out 
illustration = on 
page 636 is of 
fifteenth century 
Above the courtyard 
level the history o! 
the eastern wing bh 
comes easier to follow 
It is, in fact, the work 
of Dunois _ between 
1441 and 1468. Its 
walls speak clearly ot 
the character of the 
times. France was 
settling down into 
security under a 
strong monarchy and 
the nobles could afford 
some degree of luxury 
in their castles; but 
the habits of interna! 
warfare were I] 
recent enough 
suggest the possibi 

of their recurrence 
and fortification 
not neglected. 1! 
on the outer face 
openings are confi 
to narrow slits 

the lofty walls 
crowned wit 
covered ‘“allu! 
with machicolat 
jutting at every 

into an échau 

or look-out t 
FROM Even toward: 


THE COURT. 
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court the treatment is still somewhat severe The windows The nave with its western apse constitutes the chap 


Their rounded tops betray that 
the Renaissance is in the air, though there is as yet no one an oratory. [his oratory, 
breath from Italy They are businesslike and undecorated, the donjon, contains a fireplace for the comfort 
and it is only above the simple cornice, which on this side the chatelains while they heard Mass, and an_interesti; 
takes the place of machicolations, that a little ornament fifteenth century fresco—somewhat restored representi 
the dormers blossom into pinnacles and the Last Judgment. The main chapel suffered much 
the hands of local fanatics in the Revolutionary peri 
troops in 15 and 1570. The Germ 


proper, while the left arm forms a sacristy and the rig 


ire ample but sparsely set 
which is contiguous y 


admitted, and 
traceried gablets P 
The finishing touch was put by Dunois to his work and of foreign 

at Chateaudun by the building, in 1464, of the chapel of the Army of Occupation carried off its stained gla 
which connects this Aile St. Médard with the old donjon. and in 1870 General Von Thann’s Bavarians stabled th 
Its title of ‘Ste. Chapelle’’ implies a Royal foundation, horses in it. The building was restored by the orders 
which was confirmed in 1491 by Pope Innocent VIII., the Duc de Luynes in 1866, and though bare and ungarnis! 


and received a chaptet The building is cruciform in plan. in its lower portion, it can still boast some touches 
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oration in its roof, whose vaults spring from canopied 
ilts supported on grotesque corbels and containing the 


tues of Dunois and tutelary saints. Another statue of the 
it Bastard on the gable adjoining the fifteenth century 
r was cut in two by a Prussian shell. At his death, in 
S, the hero’s heart was laid with that of his wife 
ath the high altar, where it reposed till it was torn 
‘ith those of many of his descendants and thrown 
the winds in the Revolutionary fury. Above the 
ting a little chapel under the invocation of St. 
nt is formed under the great roof timbers, which 
irved with angels’ heads and coats of arms. Externally, 
hapel is a pleasing example of the church architecture of 
period. It has windows of simple flowing tracery, 
ularly similar in design to English work of a hundred 
rs earlier, and a graceful campanile, which rises on the 
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south side and groups charmingly with the stair turret of 


the Aile St. Médard. 

In the time of Francis I. of Longueville and his wife, 
Agnes, Dunois’ wing was carried round the corner and a 
commencement thus made of the great southern building 
On the outer faces the same defensive system was continued, 
but it was already becoming a matter of form, for below the 
frowning allure wide windows open on to the view. In the 
court the new block comprised a new staircase showing greatet! 
richness of ornamentation than anything that had preceded 
it. Its pinnacles bristle with crockets, and the flamelike 
wavering of the tracery in its unglazed windows fully justifies 
the title of Flamboyant, which by common consent has been 
applied to the Gothic of that day. Internally, however, it 
has no ornament but the stone lanterns for holding torches 
in the angles. 
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It was between 1502 and 1515 that the most extensive western end of the river front behind the new stair, as 
additions to the castle were made, and they seem to have as to provide a new suite of state apartments. 1 
been due to the munificence of Jean d’Orieans-Longueville, comprise great halls on each floor with splendid chi: 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse, and brother of the then pieces and painted oak ceilings; and they are served b 
owne! Chis southern wing, running parallel with the of the most stately staircases in France, only surpas 
Loir, is as large as all the rest of the castle put the yet more splendid work of Francis I. at Blois 
together, and from the richness and magnificence of its few years later when the Renaissance had fully won th 
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architecture, forms one of the most striking buildings of At Chateaudun the Gothic is at first sight still wholly 

the reign of Louis XII. It is at the same time one of the ascendant. But the discerning observer need not be as « 
most typical examples of that Transition between Gothic as the inhabitants of the town of whom it is said, “ II } 
and Renaissance which bears that monarch’s name. Chateaudun, il entend a demi mot,” to detect enough 
What previously stood on its site is not clear, but second glance to convince him that a new era is at 

the new work seems to have been built at any rate partly While the gossamer tracery which fringes the arch head 
to connect the St. Médard wing with a fourteenth century the fantastic intricacy of the canopy work which hal 
structure, remains of which are still visible at the the flanking buttresses of the great stair, speak the last 
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pyright A RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE LONGUEVILLE WING. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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in virtuosity of the old order, the spirit, 
which imparted an unwonted breadth and 
regularity to the design as a whole and 
disposed the windows in ordered spacing 
among ample stretches of plain walling, is 
of the new 

\ closer inspection will reveal the direct 
intervention of Italy. In the great cornice, 
set like a diadem on the brow ‘of the noble 
facade Gothic gargoyles and Gothi cusp- 
ing clasp oddly between them a range of 
scrolled corbels of the Italian fashion. The 
parapets of the stair landings are graced 
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A MASSIVE OAK DOOR. 


with medallions, the rails with balusters, and 
the turret windows with pilasters and pedi- 
ments that speak of Lombardy. 

If we enter, the same marriage of 
France and Italy greets us at every turn. 
The mason who wreathed the great newel 
with swathes of spiral mouldings echoing 
the upward sweep of the stair and decked 
it with a procession of little pointed arches 
had to yield up the space they enclose to 
some Italian “scarpellino” to embroider 
with arabesques. So, too, on passing into 
the great rooms on each floor we meet 
chimney- pieces blossoming into acanthus Copyright VAULTED HALL IN THE BASEMENT. COUNTRY 
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PLAN OF THE CASTLE OF CHATEAUDUN. 
Donjon, tenth and twelfth centuries; B—Chapel, mid fifteenth century ; 
Stair turret, mid fifteenth century; D—Hall, mid fifteenth century: 
Stair, late fifteenth century; '—Hall, early sixteenth century ; G—Statr, 


carly sixteenth century 


olls and amorini sheltering under ceilings whose timbers 
moulded with Gothic profiles and bear traces of Gothic 
nted patterns. 

On the outer face, too, all pretence at fortification 
given up. The machicolations are replaced by a simple 
mice, and no _ sentinel’s gallery or échauguettes are 
wided. The sixteenth century seems to have been the 
t to make important additions to the buildings, and the 
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quadrangle was never completed, as had been intended, by 
a return wing on the west. The eighteenth century 
inaugurated the work of destruction In 1723 the castle was 
thrown open to the townsfolk, who had been rendered home 
less by a great fire. They ran up mean partitions and 
squatted in its stately halls. Phen came the Revolution 
obliterating arms and other hated traces of aristocracy 
wherever they could be reached, using the basement for prisons 
and holding the sessions of its tribunal in Dunois’ hall of 
State—the large room in the St. Médard wing next the fifteenth 
century staircase—-where the Phrygian cap on a pike and 
tables of the law may still be descried on the magistrates’ 
seat. The devastation was continued by the allies, and 





GOTHIC TRACERY AND ITALIAN ARABESQUES., 


it was not till 1866 that neglect and decay were arrested 
by a work of restoration undertaken by the late Duke. 
This was interrupted, it is true, by German shells and 
pollution four years later, but resumed and completed in 
happier times. W. H. Warp 


The Country Home for next week will be Bingham's Mel 
combe, Dorset, the vesidence of Mrs. Bosworth Smiti 


BREAKFAST GRACE AT A_ FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Among the old traditions of the Society of Friends, not one is more 


jealously preserved than the ‘‘ Silent Grace.”’ 
A wooden platter heaped with snow-white bread, 
And butter, spread 
And of this morning’s milk, new and unskimmed, 
\ bowl, up-brimmed 
With childish relish . . fruity jam (home-made) 
Or egg, new-laid. 
Nor higher tribute can the Church accord 
A generous Lord: 
Than that by artless little children sent 
Of their content 
When clatter of the spoon and bowl give place 


To “ Silent Grace.” ELIZABETH KIRK 
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IN THE GARDEN. 





PRIMULA ROSEA. PRIMULA SIKKIMENSIS. PRIMULA DENTICULATA, 
1 delightjul plant for the streamside The Himalayan ( owslip. Growing as a Crevice plant. 
HARDY PRIMULAS: NEW AND OLD SPECIES. Generally speaking, Primulas are best planted af 
LANT collectors in the last few years appear to have flowering, while seeds may be sown as soon as they 
spent a good deal ot their time in collecting Primulas ripe. It is as yet a little early to speak with any deg: 
From Western China and the Himalaya new species have of certainty regarding the hardiness of some of the n 
poured into this country at such a rate that it Is difficult Primulas, but the following list is an attempt to bring toget! 
to keep pace with them At the Primula Conference a number of new species that are destined to become gr 
held in London under the auspices of the Royal favourites, together with some of the older and better kno 
Horticultural Society last year, no fewer than one hundred and garden Primulas 
forty species were recognised from China alone Needless to P. beesiana.—A fragrant species introduced by Messrs. Bees of |] 
Say, many ol peol about 


these at ot vears ago 


iittle use as flowers are 


garden purple hue 


+ 


plants, while 


a vellow 
some of them It was 
are tender growing W 
ne vertheless Mr. G. | 
a fair pe im = the 
centage meadow 
1s destined Yunna 
to hold a Height, 2ft 
place in the 3ft.; hardy 
vardens of P. bulley- 
this country ana. Anot! 


At Clan grand spe 
don Park, from West 
Surrey a China, diss 
beautiful ered by Mr 


glade has Forrest. It] 


been con duces whorls 
rich gol 


verted into l 
vellow flows 


what is aptly 





called the shading 
Primula Dell outside to 1 
The undu apricot. It 
lated wood- easy to gi 
land, with and does we 
winding paths at Clandon Par 
and deep in the sha 
retentive soil, near a run 
provides the stream it 
ideal sul alse hardy 
roundings for Scotland. W 
a natural PRIMULAS AND LEOPARD’S BANE AT CLANDON PARK. crossed witl 
Primula beesiana it 
garden At the present time P. rosea, colonised by the given rise to a race of hybrids with coppery red flowers, of which L« 
streamside, is flowering in protusion, and the same may be said Pilrig is an example. This sturdy hybrid attains a height of 2}it., and t 
of P. denticulata, grown in large stretches, and mingled here and flowers are borne in seven or eight whorls to an inflorescence: the cals 
there with the bright vellow flowers of the Leopard's Bane. Polv- are coated with farina 

anthuses in varied hues are flowering well, and P japonica gives P. capitata.—This species, having round heads of rich violet flow 
promise of an exceptional display The Primulas to follow resembles a refined form of P. denticulata. It is a charming Primula for t 
are frondosa, pulverulenta, sikkimensis, bulleyana, capitata and rock garden, and will thrive as a crevice plant in partial shade, provid 
Poissonii rhe last named is a gem at Clandon Park, and flowers that it can root into a moist compost of grit and loam. Unfortunately 
well from May until the autumn rhe writer will not readily for- value is depreciated owing to its tendency to die soon after flowering. H 
get the fine effect created by the flowering of this species in Novem- ever, it seeds freely, and may easily be replenished. It flowers in June 


ber last, when all other Primulas had long ceased to flower in early autumn 
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promises to be a 
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P. cockburniana.—The flowers are of a 


rich orange vermilion, borne in whorls on 


slender stems It is short-lived, and is gene- 
biennial, although it is 


It seeds freely, and 


rally regarded as a 
perennial in some gardens. 
<elf-sown seedlings are often produced around 
the parent plants. It needs a well drained, 
samy soil and a warm position, although it is 
' dy in Scotland. By crossing with P. pulveru- 


wonderful have been 


enta 
btained, of which Unique and Lissadell Hybrid 
best known 
mson-scarlet flowers borne whorl upon whorl, 


cock- 


some hybrids 


The variety Excelsior, with 


the result of crossing Unique with 
irniana. 

P. cortusoides.—A beautiful plant, with 
isters of deep rosy flowers and lobed leaves 
vered with a silky pubescence, It is some- 
mes met with in gardens under the name of 
eboldii. It light garden 
|, but it should be sheltered from cold winds. 


P. denticulata.—One of the finest of all 


is easily grown in 


hardy Primulas. It is a native of the 
malaya, and is very free flowering. At 
iundon Park it is grown in stretches in shady 


des, making at the 
unusual splendour. 
colour, but are 


present time a display 
The heads of 
mostly of lilac tone, 


bloom 
y im 


with violet 


cashmeriana, 


variety deep 


THE NEW PRIMULA MAXIMOWICZIIL. 


Flowers cardinal red. 


P. frondosa.—This Thracian 


resembles P. 


charming 


species colour and 


larinosa im 
habit of growth, while it needs much the same 
treatment as the Bird’s-eye Primrose. 

P. Forrestii.—A sweetly scented species 
reminiscent of the fragrance of 
It should be , when the 

iden to good effect. 
Although quite hardy, it is not an easy subject to 
cultivate It 
Iry, rocky places and on a retaining wall. 

P. japonica. 
ndispensable for 
moist parts of the 
dark 
vorer coloured 
veeded out to 
The 
ll September. 


the Cowslip 
planted in bold masses 
yellow flowers are seen 


has been grown successfully on 


This well known Primula is 
planting by streams or in 
wild. garden. In colour it 


varies from purple to pale rose. The 


flowers should be annually 
keep the 
flowering 
When 
lamp position it will often increase freely from 
lIf-sown seed. 

P. Juliz#.—This new introduction from the 
uucasus, with rosy red 
se habit, has created a good deal of interest. 


good as 
May 
once established in a 


strain as 


possible. season is from 


flowers and of Prim- 


Ty 


iS a moisture and shade loving plant that 


favourite when better 
It flowers in April, and does not exceed 
sin. in height. 


great 
nown 
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flowers, is worthy 
of special mention, 


P. farinosa. 


Our native Bird’s- 
eye Primrose, with 
small rosettes ft 
silvery leaves and 


umbels of rosy lilac 
flowers with a 


conspicuous yellow 


eye It is found 
wild on damp, 
grassy slopes in 


the northern 
counties of Scot- 
land Like many 
other British 
plants, it is not 
always an easy 


subject to culti- 


vate Limestone 
chips and old 
mortar rubble 
should be mixed 


with the soil. 
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PRIMULA- REIDII. 
With beautiful ivory white flowers. 


P. knuthiana. 
China by Mr. W. 


A new hardy species recently sent home from Nort 


Purdom Its nearest ally is probably the well ki 


P. frondosa, of which it appears to be a glorified form. It is hardy, and 
may be increased from seeds 

P. littoniana.—aA distinct Primula with flower-spikes resembling t 
Grape Hyacinth It has proved hardy in Scotland when grown on a well 
drained loamy soil It was collected by Mr. G. Forrest in China in 1rgo8 

P. marginata.—Probably the best of all the Alpine Primula It 
small-growing, with leathery leaves margined with white farina, and flowet 
of a soft lavender colour, It is an ideal crevice plant tor the rock garden 

P. Maximowiczii.—A remarkable novelty from Northern China The 
drooping flowers are cardinal red in colour and borne in whorls on a ste 
scape rising 18in. or so from a rosette of lanceolate leave It eetly 
scented and seeds freely Moreover, it is hardy, and will thrive i similar 
position to P. japonica 

P. Poissonii.—Valuable for spring and autumn floweri: \ rich damp 
soil and a half-shady position suit it best rhe flowers are reddish purple. h 
habit it is like P. japontea 

P. pulverulenta.—One of the best of Wilson’s introductios rom 
China. The flowers are of an exceptionally rich ruby crimson, borne on stout 
stems 2ft. to 3ft. in height It seeds freely, but its white variety, M1 
serkeley, does not. It may be grown under similar conditions to P, japonica ; 
it will also thrive in a much drier position 

P. Purdomii.—One of the most recent introductions from Wester 
China The flowers are pale lilac and delightfully scented, while the foliag 


PRIMULA 


PURDOMIL. 


A new species trom China with mauve flowers. 
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is densely covered with white mealy farina. It is too early to say if it can be in- 


creased from seeds, but there is every reason to hope that it will prove hardy 


P. Reidii.—A rare species of refined appearance The drooping ivory 
white flowers somewhat resemble in shape those of the Soldanella. In the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens it is grown with marked success from seed 

ywwn in February or March It does best when grown in a cold frame ; if 
tried it rock garden a sheet of glass should be placed overhead to throw 
off excessive morsture 

P. rosea.—This is the gem of the whole race It is best grown near the 
water’s edge in gritty soil The flowers are of a brilliant rose, and the 
varieties splendens and superba are worthy of special note 


P. sikkimensis.—Aptly called the Himalayan Cowslip. It loves a 


deep, well drained but moist soil and a shady place The leaves disappear 

winter and the plants remain dormant, but at that time they must not be 

molested or overlooked. Propagation is effected by division in spring or 
1utumn, or by seed sown as soon as it is ripe 

P. Veitchii.—A hardy species belonging to the same section as cortusoides 

nd Sieboldii The numerous flowers are deep rose and borne in umbels 


on erect pike The leaves are soft like those of P. mollis It requires 


plenty of leaf-mould in the soil 


P. Winteri,.—An exquisite and fascinating species from the Himalaya. 


Although a new introduction, it is already to be seen in many gardens. It 
s hardy in the South of England, but it is advisable to give it protection 
in cold localities. The flowers are of large Primrose size, varying from pale 
» deep mauve It is as profusely flowered as the Primrose, and the foliage 
is attractive owing to its beautiful covering of white farina = 
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WHERE TO PLANT ANEMONE APPENNINA. 

A little wedge-shaped piece of ground, perhaps 2oft. Jon 
and 1oft. broad at its wider end, with deep water on one sid 
and on the other a footpath leading over a rustic bridge jn} 
shady vistas of wood. On the further side of the path stan 
a venerable oak from which a thick branch arches down, touchi, 
the bank and spreading far out over the water. Beneath t} 
natural and very picturesque arch the ground is blue with + 
lovely flowers of anemone appennina, the result of two sm 
roots carelessly planted a few years ago, left untended and alny 
forgotten. Across the water—here narrowing under the brid 
to a rushing waterfall—is a mass of crimson Dogwood, a splend 
foil for the hyacinth blue of the Anemones, and now bearing 
the tip of every rod and twig a lemon-green dart of half-unfold 
leaves, giving, in brilliant sunshine, the effect of a red-gold ha 
Che soil is sandy loam, rust-brown with oxide of iron, not ri 
but never dry, being raised only about a foot above the surf: 
of the water. The low bank is protected with broad, rug 
blocks of sandstone, into the interstices of which some of 
Anemones have crept down, as if peeping over at their bri 
mirrored below. Morning sunshine falls upon this s) 
and the starry blue flowers expand to their utmost in 
warm air. In the afternoon, however, they close and dri 
even their leaves seeming to cower down near the gro 
for protection from the cold April nights, with probabk 
towards dawn. FLORENCE WooLWar! 
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FAMOUS OLD INNS. 





NEW INN, GLOUCESTER. 
Noted in the coaching days. 


HE word “inn”’ (signifying a chamber or place of 
residence) is of. purely Saxon origin. It is just 
possible that the inns which flourished before the 
Conquest had some remote connection with the 
‘‘ euest-houses "’ which existed at various points 

of the great Roman roads, but it is quite certain that the great 
majority of the medizval inns, like the New Inn at Gloucester, 
at Glastonbury, the ancient hostelry at Norton 
the same sign, had a purely ecclesiastic 
of Southwark were famous long before 
and an old engraving shows the Borough 
One after another 


rHE 
» 


the George 
St. Philip having 
origin. The inns 
Shakespeare's time, 
to have been at one time a street of inns. 





THE 
Formerly 


DOLPHIN, NORWICH. 


Pala é. 


Bishop Hall’ s 


THE GEORGE, SOUTHWARK. 
An old coaching house of the sixteenth century 


they have disappeared, but the George has survived tlv 
wholesale demolition of its contemporaries, and, in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, retains the picturesqu 
features which inspired the architects of our earliest pla\ 
houses. The Kembles—Sarah Siddons with the rest of 
them—frequently played in an inn yard, with the rusti 
audience packed into the wooden galleries which ran round 
it and led to the bedchambers of the Star, the Greet 
Dragon, the Red Lion or whatever house it happened 
to be. This state of things came to an end about 1770, when 
the organisation of fast mails gave the coaching inns hal! 
a century of activity and prosperity. If the railway put an 
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THE GEORGE, NORTON ST. PHILIP, SOMERSET. 
Considered to be the oldest inn in the county, said to date back to 1 
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THE STAR INN, ALFRISTON, SUSSEN. 
The refectory of a Premonstratension house. 


» these halcyon days for well nigh seventy years, the 
car bids fair to make ample atonement in the case of 
t nerable hostelries which have survived the crisis, which. 


relentless hand, swept away the Tabard or Talbot 
ost famous of all Southwark inns), the White Hart. the 


hk ; Head, the Catherine 
\ | and the Queen’s Head, 

which up to compara- 
t recent times possessed 
¢ ed courtyards similar to 
t ow described. 


1e remains of the George 
additional interest from 


t jact that this inn stood 
( to the Tabard, in con- 
nection with which it is men- 
tioned as early as 1554. 
Very few English inns 
é lay claim either to the 


antiquity, the quaint architec- 
tural features, or the eventful 
history of the New Inn at 
Gloucester, which may almost 
be described as a city of inns 
and inn-holders. It is in the 
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THE FOX AND HOUNDS. BARLEY. 


Its curious sign is much in evidence 


buried on the north side of the choir, near the high altar in 
September, 1327. | 
became a popular shrine. 


In course of time the tomb of Edward 


The George at Glastonbury is another example of a 


medieval pilgrims’ inn, but little of the original work remains 


except the striking Perpen- 
dicular panelled facade. It 
was built in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century by 
Abbot Selwood for the better 
accommodation of visitors to 
the abbey and its shrines. 
Above the gateway are the 
arms of Edward IV. and those 
of the abbey. 

The Feathers at Ludlow 
has long regarded as 
one of the principal sights 
and attractions of the ancient 
twin capital of the Marches, 
and a fine specimen of the 


been 


houses described as_ black 
and white or “ magpie,” 
although very much “ over 


restored.” The Feathers is 


murder of King Edward II. THE FIGHTING COCKS, ST. ALBANS. reminiscent, both as regards 
that we discover the genesis Used as a boathouse in the monastic days. the exterior and _ interior, 


of this delightful old hostelry. 

When Bristol, Malmesbury and other places declined the 
honour of affording sepulture to the dead monarch, ‘‘ Abbot 
Thokey did not wait to be allowed, but went boldly, 
demanded and conveyed the Royal corse in his own carriage 
to the Abbey of St. Peter, at Gloucester, where it was 
received by the brethren of the Monastery in procession and 


of Tudor times; but it is 

to its neighbour, the Bull, you must go to see the oak 

panelling covered with heraldic devices which adorned 

Ludlow Castle in the days when Milton’s ‘“ Comus” was 
first performed there. 

It is probable that the Fighting Cocks Inn at St. Albans 

is far older than either the Feathers at Ludlow or even the 








THE GEORGE, 
Built for the pilgrims visiting the Abbey. 


GLASTONBURY. THE 





FEATHERS, 
A fine specimen of timbered work. 


LUDLOW. THE BELL INN, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, 
With its old weighing machine. 


other is said to exist. 


Only one 
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New Inn at Gloucester. This curious old-world building A FOX HUNTER OT 

of octagonal shape on the banks of the Ver lays claim to 4 TER 
Saxon origin. It is supposed to have once been a boathouse HUNTING 

attached to the monastery founded towards the end of the ° 


eighth century. A subterranean passage once united it to UR forefathers were accustomed to meet for 
the monastery itself. During the Civil Wars Cromwell is hunting of the fox at any hour after day 
said to have once slept at the Fighting Cocks, stabling his their object being if possible to find the , 
horse in an adjoining shed which still exists. morning drag or line of the fox returning to his lair 


oe ss ere 





SWIMMING HOUNDS. 


The Fox and Hounds at Barley is chiefly remarkable his nightly rambles. Nowadays conditions have alter 
for the quaint span-sign which crosses the road and stands most countries, and though the practice is still in u 
out boldly in the illustration. One of the Scarborough such as the Cumberland Fells and a few others, it 
. inns possessed a sign of the 
same kind at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and 
in 1740 Joshua Kirby sketched 
the ‘“ sumptuous sign ”’ of the 
White Hart Inn at Schoale or 
Scole in Suffolk, the most 
elaborate span-sign in ex 
istence It was the work of 
a wood-carver, John Fairchild 
who, in 1655, received no less 
a sum than {1,057 for his 
extraordinary combination of 
heraldic devices, life-size 
allegorical figures, with an 
astronomer in the centre, 
flanked on either side by 
Jonah and Charon The 
White Hart and its cele 
brated span-sign are not 
mentioned in Mr. Frederick 
Hackwood’s work on inns. 
The Dolphin at Norwich 
(another city of many inns 
although the total number was 
restricted to four in the reign 
of Henry VIII.) bears the date 
1615 above one of its mullioned 
windows, and before it was 
devoted to its present purpose 
served for the episcopal resi- 
dence of Joseph Hall, who 
held the See of Norwich be 
tween I64I1 and 1647. The 
Dolphin is probably the only 
bishops’ palace which now 
does duty as an inn, but the 
Gloucester Hotel at Weymouth 


hades 
was a Royal palace from 1789 


until 1805. A.M. BRoADLEY PROBLEM: HOW TO JUMP A FOUR-FOOT DITCH IN A TWO-FOOT SKI! 
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practically ceased to belong to 
fox-hunting, or, in fact, any 
kind of hunting except the 
pursuit of the otter. 

To the uninitiated, who 
may by chance come upon a 
party of otter-hunters about 
midday refreshing the inner 
man at some wayside inn, the 
sport might appear an indolent 
one, entailing a good many 
long thin drinks, until he 
realised that the said sports- 
men had possibly begun their 
lay somewhere about six 
‘clock and had already 
traversed many miles of wind- 
ng stream-side, with the 
yrospect of an approximately 
ong journey home again 
vefore them. 

I must admit to being 
vhat I have heard a friend 
‘alla good riser at night (the 
ight before); but, hearing 
f a meet of a visiting pack 
if otter-hounds about to take 
lace at a comparatively late 
1our within reasonable dis- 
ance, the opportunity of 
eeing them without doing 
violence to this weakness was 
tempting. Hounds were “ put 
to water ’’—I believe this is 
the correct expression—just 
outside the village, which lies 
on the head waters of the 
Thames. This is a_ flat 
country where every field has 
its wet ditch, and innumerable streams lead into the main 
one, as if Nature felt its responsibility towards swelling 
the little stream before it reached the region of its 
enormous responsibilities lower down. 

In the very first field hounds opened, and struck up- 
stream with what seemed to be a stale line. Sometimes scent 
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seemed to improve and then to fail, doubtless as the otter 
had landed or again taken to the water. The old-fashioned 
otter-hound is, I should say, inclined to be loose of tongue, 
but no doubt those who know the individual members of the 
pack can discount much of this, and know the difference 
between the note of assurance which means business and that 
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of over-eagerness. Anyhow, it was ‘“‘ hound music,”’ and 
as such charming to the ear of an enthusiast of this kind of 
harmony. A propos of this tendency of the otter-hound 
to throw his tongue, | remember being out with a pack in 
Scotland, the members of which were mostly old hounds. 
We were drawing a very rocky and stony bed of a hill stream, 
into which they had no sooner entered than there opened 
a fine chorus. This, to my surprise, did not seem to kindle 
any enthusiasm among the followers, which prompted me 
to ask one of them if he did not think they had got a good 
line. “‘Oh, no,” he said; “ that’s only the stones hurting 
their poor old feet.” 

Most of the otter packs have a strong mixture of fox- 
hound ; often, in fact, being at least half foxhound. The 
pack of which I write are mostly cross-bred, the result 
being a very picturesque hound, greatly resembling the rough 
type of Welsh hound. Of course, pace is a minor considera- 
tion to nose, but judging by the look of some of those cross- 
bred hounds, I should think they were capable of going fast 
if called upon to do so. On the day in question there un- 
fortunately never was any necessity for hurry, but it was 
very pretty to see the way in which they would hunt out the 
line, sometimes taking it a short way up some side stream, 
as the otter had himself diverged in search of his food, 
and when brought back again speaking to it on the main 


bank. As we went we picked up followers, some being 
farmers, who only went a short way, but could give us 


information as to when our quarry was last seen and the 
places which he used most, but was not found on this occasion. 
About otter-hunting in spring there are many compensations 
for not actually finding the object of the chase ; all the wild 
flowers are beginning to show, the kingcups with their 
gorgeous yellow are just coming in bloom, and the beautiful 
fritillaries, white and purple—a rare flower in most countries- 
are in full bloom in these Upper Thames meadows. _Itis 
worth going otter-hunting to see these and the clear water and 
reflection of the budding willows and flags which border the 
river, if for nothing else. 

There are also humours of otter-hunting which serve 
to lighten the journey when the sport lacks excitement. To 
see keen enthusiasts with the laudable determination to 
“be with hounds” take the water regardless of clothes or 
any such encumbrances, when viewed from the safety of 
the bank, comforted by the knowledge of a bridge just round 
the corner, is quite amusing. Ladies are always keen otter- 
hunters, and often very good followers, but the modern 
modes do not take big ditches into account, and a skirt 
which allows only of short steps does not favour either high or 
broad jumping, but the struggles it occasions seem to amuse 
the more fortunately clad. Someone said any fool could 
enjoy a good day’s hunting, but it took a sportsman to enjoy 
a bad one. I do not know how the hunters gauge their day, 
but I can say for myself that I have never failed to enjoy 
a day’s otter-hunting, and I have never seen an otter 
caught on any of the many occasions on which I have gone 
out ; possibly I may be the Jonah of otter-hunting, though 
I would not like any superstitious Master to think so, as I 
still hope to see many more hunts and do not care if they 
end by a “ death in the morning” or not. JONAH. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HAY. 
FTER the continuous 
cessively dry weather, with its 





March, the ex- 
hot days and cold 
nights, turned out badly for the sown grasses. The 
seed, which is sown very shallow, in many cases fell 
so dry that it did not germinate at all; 
in other instances the plant made a feeble attempt to come 
away, but was shrivelled up by the hot rays of the sun, so that 
there are wide empty places on the field. A very dry April, 
coming after a March so wet as to make seeding impossible, 
forms a very bad beginning for the hay crop. Moreover, what 
is against the farmer is the large surplus left over from last year, 
when the return was one of the heaviest on record. Its result 
on prices has been remarkable. They have been going down 
steadily for many months now, and show no signs of recovery ; 
in fact, the farmer is becoming rather despondent about hay. 
Not only are prices falling, but he fears they will never rise 
again. So many consumers of hay have been taken off the 
market by the adoption of electric and motor 
omnibuses in place of horses that one does not see very well 
where buyers of the 


downpour of 


on ground 


tramways 


future are coming from. In years of 


scarcity there is a spasmodic rise, but, taking the average, the 
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general trend must be downwards. That is the argument, 
but we are not quite sure that it is a sound one. At the present 
moment everybody who owns stock is looking forward to a brisk 
and keen demand. It looks as though in the immediate future 
stock is to be much more important than crops on the farm 
In that case there must be an increased consumption on the part of 
animals kept for the butcher, which will compensate for th 
falling-off in those that were bred for haulage purposes. Meadow 
hay is not in danger to the same extent as seeds. The meadows 
were thoroughly soaked with moisture in the month of March 
but it did not do them the slightest harm, as they can stand 
almost any amount of rain, even if it be accompanied with cold 
weather. As it happened, the reserve of moisture proved a grea: 
standby when April brought with it clear skies and uncloude: 
sunshine. The meadows in every district of England are looking 
first-rate to-day, and the yield of meadow hay: must be ver 
largely in excess of what was expected earlier in the year. |; 
a modified degree this observation applies to the autumn-sow1 
corn crops. The weather appears to have suited the wheat 
splendidly. It is, if anything, too thick and strong to pleas 
the agricultural eye, because the experienced farmer knows th« 
danger of a very heady crop being thrown down by the wind 
But that is meeting sorrow halfway. The point is that the crops 
at the present moment are as good as they could possibly b 
and promise an abundant supply of straw, which, of cours¢ 
is a great help when fodder is to be made by chaffing hay an 
straw together. The old proverb that drought never yet brought 
dearth to England has been a comforting one in these dry Apri 
days. 


TOO MANY VARIETIES. 

Farmers generally are beginning to complain of the too many 
varieties that are now being placed on the market, particularly 
as regards potatoes, mangel, swede and turnip seeds. In fact, 
in sO many Cases the distinction of a name without the differenc« 
in the quality, quantity and appearance is such that even exper! 
judges are hardly pressed to teli which is which at many of the 
autumnal root shows. The names of potatoes are many ; but, 
after all, cannot they be reckoned up as Kidneys Red and Kidneys 
White, and the same with the round varieties? A few years 
ago we had the Long Red, the Intermediate and Yellow Globe 
mangels. How many more have crept in now—the Tankards, 
Gateposts and others. It is the same with swedes ;_ the hybridi- 
that has been so freely carried on by seedsmen has 
brought out a number of new names, but in many instances 
very little alteration from the original types; so if a visit is paid 
to an autumnal show, such as the London Dairy Show, the 
graduations are such that there are hardly two exhibits alike, 
even in a class framed for a particular variety. In fact, this is so 
much the case that farmers are beginning to say ‘‘ Hold ; we have 
enough varieties," and they again return to the older- 
fashioned kinds that have earned their reputation and are 
well qualified to stay. E. W. 


sation 


LAND AND EGG PRODUCTION. 


In the April number of the Journal of the Board of Agricul- 
ture Mr. F. W. Rhodes gives an account of the Utility Poultry 
Club’s twelve months’ laying competition, which contains some 
very good hints as to the relation between the cultivation of 
land and the production of eggs. For the latter purpose, he 
claims that new turf has an advantage over old turf, because the 
latter, after it has been heavily stocked, becomes so saturated 
with poultry manure that it is no longer suitable for poultry 
It will also cease to produce clover, which is a great disadvantage, 
because clover is a valuable food for egg production. Sweet- 
ness of soil is an important factor in poultry-keeping, and the 
best way of producing sweetness is to cultivate and to crop 
Thus, arable land can be laid down to temporary pasture for 
two years, and during this time be used exclusively for poultry. 
It will then be ploughed up, cultivated and cropped for two years, 
and then again laid down to temporary pasture for poultry. 
This is a hint that the small holder might find profitable, as most 
suitable soil would be secured for the chickens, and if poor arable 
lands were treated in this manner they would be so enriched by 
the manurial residues from the poultry that they could be made 
to produce larger crops and so be more profitable. This little 
discourse of Mr. Rhodes, who is chiefly concerned with the pro- 
duction of eggs, fits in well with what we have said on previous 
occasions about the combination of market gardening and poultry 
fattening. The small holder will stand the greatest chance ol 
success who studies how to do any two of these things in 
combination. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE MIGRATION OF THE LESSER BLACKBACKED GULL. 
T has only recently been discovered that there are two sub- 
species of the lesser black-backed gull inhabiting Great 
Britain, the pale-mantled form which nests in this country 
being replaced in winter by a form whose mantle is almost, if 
not quite, as dark as that of the greater black-backed gull. 
Dr. Lowe, who was the first to discover the difference, has 
med this pale race Larus britannicus, while the Scandinavian or 
irk-mantled race remains Larus fuscus. But by the law of 
iority this pale race must be known as Larus fuscus affinis, for it 
identical with a bird described by Reinhardt in 1853 from Green- 
nd, and so named by him, the Scandinavian sub-species becoming 
irus fuscusfuscus. That our breeding sub-species does leave this 
untry in winter is shown to some extent by the returns of 
irked British nestlings, no Westmorland-bred bird marked by 

. F. Smalley and myself being found later than September 11th 
Great Britain. The British recoveries are as _ follows: 
ipton, Yorkshire, August 15th; Blackpool, Lancashire, 
ugust 28th; Walney Island, Lancashire, August 29th; Dept- 
d, Sunderland, Durham, August 29th; Windermere Lake, 
stmorland, end of August ; and the latest on September 11th, 
Fleetwood, Lancashire. The Durham, Fleetwood and Winder- 
re birds were in their first year, while the other two Lancashire 
overies and the Yorkshire bird were recovered between 
rteen and fourteen months after leaving their birthplace, 
other bird of the year being recovered near Cardiff, in South 
iles, on August 23rd, a month after it was marked as a nestling 
Westmorland. The foreign returns are extremely interesting. 

o fewer than five of these came from France, as follows : Point 
Gildas, at the mouth of the Loire, on September 23rd, a bird 
the year; Chatelaillon, Charente Inférieure, in September, 
fourteen months old bird; Neil-sur-Mer, Charente Inférieure, 
April 26th, a bird of two years and ten months; Arcachon 
‘ironde), August 23rd, and the fifth off the Bordeaux coast 
‘ironde) on October 2nd, the two latter being birds of the year, 
i.e first of these two being only six weeks old. Two returns 
ume from Portugal, both of them birds of the year, from 
spozende, north of Oporto, on September 22nd, and from near 
Nazaretto at the end of September. Two had journeyed into 
Spain, being both recovered in the province of Huelva on 
March roth and December 8th respectively, the first mentioned 
being a nine months old bird and the second three months 
younger. Judging from the dates of recovery, the birds of this 
species marked on the East Coast are a month later on migration 
than those on the West. Birds marked on the Farne Islands, 


off the Northumberland Coast, were recovered in England 
as follows: September 27th, Morpeth, Northumberland ; 


October 1st, Hartlepool, Durham ; October 4th, South Shields, 
Durham; October 8th, Cullercoats, Northumberland ; and the 
latest date for England, October 20th, in King’s Lynn in 
Norfolk. No fewer than six of these Farne Island birds were 
recovered in Portugal, viz.: In November, near the lighthouse 
of Olhao; October 16th, near Peniche ; November 22nd, on 





]. Atkinson 


THE SLEEPER AWAKE. 

the River Tagus at Lisbon ; and no fewer than three in November 
at one place on the River Douro, named Villa Nova de Gaya, 
near Oporto, all of them being birds of the year. Another Farne 
Island-bred bird, also a bird of the year, was captured on 
November 13th at Cape Juby, on the south-west coast of 
Morocco. A bird of this species marked at Black Isle, Lynn of 
Lorne, in Argyllshire, was captured on the following 
December 15th, nine miles from Aveiro, in Portugal, while 





another, marked on Puffin Island, Anglesea, was picked up in 
Morecambe Bay, Lancashire, on September 13th following 
I have been observing all the lesser black-backed gulls in my 
district this winter from November until the end of February, 
and with three exceptions they have all belonged to the Scandi- 
navian form, the exceptions being one light one on Novem- 
ber roth and two on December 6th. On February toth I saw 
the first light one again, and also others on February 23rd and 
24th, and on the 25th no less than five light to one dark, while 
on the 26th the British breeding race was well established Still, 
a few of the Scandinavian race remained, for on March 12th I saw 
one among eighteen light ones, and on the following day four among 
about a dozen of the others H. W. Ropinson 
THE DORMOUSE. 

In general form the dormouse resembles a squirrel rathe1 
than a mouse. Above, it is light reddish-brown in colour, fading 
to vellow on the flanks; the underparts are yellowish and the 
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throat is white. The eyes are black and prominent and the tail 
is long and bushy. The length of the head and body is 2}in. to 
3in., and the tail is usually slightly less. It is found in most of 
the counties of England and Wales, but not in Scotland o1 
Ireland. In Somerset and Devon it is locally called the ‘‘ Seven 
Sleeper,’ and in Cornwall the ‘‘ Dorymouse.”’ It is very common 
in hedges and woods, particularly in those districts such as Kent 
and Essex, where oak trees abound In this it shows a marked 
similarity of habit, as has been pointed out by Mr. J. G. Millais 
to the nightingale. It likes the edges of the forest rather than 
the solitudes of the 
itself, and it is not inclined to 
shun the neighbourhood of 
man It chooses’ the lv\ 
covered stumps in the hedge 
rows and thickets for its nest 
of grass and where 
it rests during the day In 
bushes and trees it runs and 
climbs almost as actively as 
a squirrel, though in a mor 
mouse-like manner Dormice 


forest 


leaves, 


are often found breeding. in 
little colonies the summet! 
nests are round and some- 
what untidy structures of 


leaves, and 
sionally moss and roots,usually 
placed close to, though not 
quite on, the ground It is 
that the animal 
the nest by first 
round lump of 
then diving into the middle 
and working from the inside 
rhe voung, two to four in 
number, are usually born in 
the spring ; but a second 
'itter is often produced in the 


grass and occa 


said makes 
collecting a 


material and 


late summer or autumn. With 
Copyright the approach of cold weathe1 
the dormouse makes its winte1 


nest, which is usually placed among the decaying vegetation 


at the roots of brambles and shrubs. They are especially 
partial to the roots of rhododendrons where _ they 
may sometimes be found in large numbers togethe1 Here 


they remain in a torpid condition until the return of spring 
with occasional interruptions on warm days, when they wak 
up to attack their food. During hibernation the 
dormouse coils its long tail round its body, thus keeping most 


store ol 
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of the heat inside. In captivity dormice make charming pets, 
and will feed on fruit, nuts, insects and meat. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SOLITARY BEES. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Luire.”") 

S1r,—Will you or your correspondents give me information about the bees 
of which I enclose a specimen ? They are to be found here in thousands, 
each secreted in a small hole in the sandy ground until the sun induces it 
to come forth, their whereabouts being easily discernible by the little mounds 
or casts with the round hole in the centre. No doubt they are very common 
specimens, but I do not remember to have ever seen any near my home in 
the more Northern Counties I want to know something of their habits, 
where they deposit their eggs, and whether they do live alone, each in its 
separate hole, or whether underground they form into colonies, and do 
they bite or sting ?—G. F. F., Limpsfield, Surrey 

[The bee enclosed is a female of Andrena fulva, a very common solitary 
be¢ The male is a very different looking creature, much more lightly built 
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and without any of the fine hair of the female. Their burrows are 
6in. to 12'n. deep, and the cells, with the exception of the terminal one 


irom 


, are 
placed in short branches from the main stem. These cells they provisi: 
with pollen for the larvae. The females sting, but only under great provor 


tion, and then feebly.—Eb.] 


THE ORANGE TIP BUTTERFLY. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—I found a specimen (male) of this butterfly sleeping on an aquilegi 
stem in the garden last night. Is not this a very early appearance? [| say 
the first swallow on Saturday, and the first house marten to-day (15th).- 
T. H. Dipnatt, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

[We have no personal experience of the conditions in Suffolk, but 
Somersetshire and other parts of the West of England we generally expect 
to see the first orange-tip butterfly about the second week of April 
the earliest date we can recall was April 3rd. This year we saw t} 
swallow on the 8th, and the house-martin on the r2th, both in Some; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SLANG AT ‘**THE DEAD END.’’ 
(To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—It ts curious and worthy of remark how words in favour with the 
well-to-do are seized and used by those at the bottom of the ladder. Last 
week I was passing exactly such a Hertfordshire wood as you illustrated 
when I came upon a group of women who had been gathering sticks and wer« 
now emerging on the footpath with their spoil, which they carried, some in 
bags, many in perambulators, a few in bundles and one in the remains of a 
basket cradle Just at that moment there came along a peasant woman 
about an eighth of an inch more respectable-looking than the tattered, laughing 
hussies. To her one of the merriest and most tatterdemalion said, “‘ We've 


been schtickin ; but you'll be too schwanky to schtick.” I do not belong to 
uny society for reforming spelling, so please excuse my rude attempt to render 


her thick Hebrew accent. The sense, however, is obvious RAMBLER 


SOMERSET. 
[To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.”) 
Str,—My letter to you of February 21st, asking you to be good enough to 
leave out the “ shire"’ when writing of Somerset has led to an interesting 
correspondence After careful study of the letters which you have received I 
again beg of you, for the following three reasons, not to write of Somerset as 
* Somersetshire.”” No evidence has been given showing that Somerset ever 
was a shire. Such evidence as we have proves that in the earliest of all 
existing records the equivalent of our present word Somerset is used 
Freeman says Somerset is correct [here is no doubt that tacking on 
“ shire "’ to the word became, to some extent, a custom later, but this was, 
presumably, done thoughtlesslv, following the lead of some other counties 
which were really shires. In addition, it may be stated that Somerset was 
the usual term throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, although 
I do not think that Sir Edward Fry mentions this The * Sheriff of Somerset 
and Dorset” is always spoken of, the two counties being under one man 
In “ Feudal Aids,” Vol. 1V., we find: a.p. 1303, “ in comitatu Somersete "’ ; 
A.D. 1346, “ Vicecomes Somersete"’; A.D. 1402, “ Vicecomes Somersete ” ; 


A.D. 14131, “in comitatu Somersete ’ and instances could be multiplied. 


* Somersetshire ” is extremely rare in early documents, the usual form being 
‘ Somersete ” or “ Sumersete,” as in the first Domesday Book. One of your 
correspondents says he does not believe that King Maelwas ever existed. 
Alas! Many things are matters of faith alone ; and, indeed, as Dr. Johnson 
hinted, our education is far from complete I wrote “ from the days of 
Maelwas, King of Somerset,” as who should say, “ from the days of the 
Flood”! But that he lived, I believe at least as strongly as I do that 
Geraint died on the spot where I write this I must confess I should have 
some difficulty in producing the king. The first and last time I read of him 
was in a reference made by a gentleman of the Middle Ages, who, travelling 
in the West of England, stated that “ the people of the West were as savage 
as in the days of Maelwas, King of Somerset.” True “ men of Somerset” 
are apt still to be savage when told they live in Somersetshire Shire, from 
A.S. Sciran, means a land cut or sheared off; we prefer to think that we 
stand intact, descendants of the seamere tribe, or settlers of old. (Re So- 
mer-setan, cp. Weston-Zoyland and Zeeland.) Please, therefore, accede 
to our request if for no other reason than the excellent one that it will please 
very many in Somerset who admire Country Lirt James KeEtway 


POINT-TO-POINT RACING 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I should like, if I may, to endorse most thoroughly the opinion of your 
correspondent, “A. B.,” on the subject of point-to-point racing and the 
present abuse of regulations governing, or supp ysed to govern, these meetings 
I first rode in a point-to-point twenty-four years ago, have been a regular 
habitué at this form of racing ever since, and am still fond of a ride whenever 
I get the chance, so, perhaps, I can speak with some authority. I have no 
yesitation in saying that among the eight point-to-point meetings which I 
save attended or ridden at this season I have seen more offences as regards 
flagged courses and cut-down fences than I ever recollect in my previous 
experience. Without mentioning names, let me quote two instances: The 
first in a South of England country where every single fence had two flags 
in it and practically every fence was so cut down and trimmed that a good 
jackass could have negotiated the lot; the second case—a recent one 

occurred in a country in the West, and here not only was very nearly every 
fence bushed and made up with gorse, but many of them actually had wings ; 
in fact, it only needed guard-rails in front of the ditches to make it a complete 


steeplechase course. Not only this, but among the field in the Open Ra 
were included at least three well known steeplechase horses, whose chances 
over areally natural course would probably have been moderate in the extrem: 
How many times, I wonder, had these horses been “ regularly and fair 
hunted” during the past seasou ? On the other hand, at two meetings he 
in the same hunting country in the Midlands I noticed that the racing w 
carried out in a far more sporting spirit and, as much as possible, in accordan 
with one’s ideas of the manner in which point-to-point races should be mar 
aged. At one of these meetings I doubt if there were half a dozen flags in t! 
whole course and only one fence had been slightly altered by widening a dit 
on the landing side. At the other—a regimental meeting—there were ver 
few flags beyond those to indicate a turn, while only two fences out of eightee: 
were altered in any way, and those only because it was absolutely necessar 
to do so before they could be made jumpable. Not only was every fen 
in this course a good, strong hunting obstacle, but cach could be jumps 
practically anywhere, and the water jump (which, I admit, caused a certai: 
amount of “ grief") was a plain open brook, such as is generally met wit! 
when hounds run over this country, the sort of obstacle, in fact, which ver) 
soon finds out the difference between a steeplechaser and a good honest 
hunter. Many other abuses of the rules appear to flourish nowadays, but 
I have already encroached too far on your valuable space to mention mor 
than two which occur to me. I know of at least two point-to-point meeting: 
which are held year after year over the same course with the full cognisanc: 
of the authorities. Again, although I believe there is no rule against the 
practice, ts it sporting and “in the true spirit of point-to-point racing ” 
put up professional or semi-professional riders in nomination races open t 
bond-fide subscribers to hunts ?—C. D 


te 


SEPTIC TANKS AND FISH. 

(To THe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—The general belief that the overflow from septic tanks does no harm 
to fish is only justified when the amount of water running through is care 
fully regulated. Some of the tanks in the country cannot possibly receive 
sufficient attention to keep them working properly. Septic tanks are 
machines for the chemical treatment of sewage. The lowly forms of animal 
and vegetable life are distinguished from one another by the fact that the 
first absorbs oxygen, while the other takes nitrogen. In order t» break uy 
sewage, the services of a low form of vegetable life are enlisted, with the result 
that the nitrogen is taken up and ammonia liberated. If the water supply 
is properly regulated, the waste solution of ammonia which runs out of the 
lower end of the tank is so diluted that no harm is done to fish life. When 
however, insufficient water flows into the tank, the ammonia solution may 
be strong enough to damage or kill the fish of the stream into which the waste 
is delivered. I know of a case which seems to afford clear proof that a septic 
tank has either killed or driven away the trout in the length of stream 
immediately below. The tank in question disposes of the sewage from a 
small village. It is situated beside a brook, which joins a larger stream 
about four hundred yards below. There are trout in the brook above the tank, 
but none below. The larger stream has too great a flow of water to be 
affected, and it holds trout just below the junction. The small brook has 
some very inviting runs and pools, and would certainly have trout in it under 
normal conditions. The tank is seldom visited, and I have no doubt that in 
dry weather the amount of ammonia in the waste is so great that the solution 
IS poisonous to fish-life-—FLEUR-DE-LYS 


STOATS ATTACKING MAN 

‘To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiF 

S1r,— I was much interested in the account of an attack by stoats upon Mr 
C. Simms which appeared in a recent issue. These animals appear to be 
singularly fearless of man, and it is always somewhat dangerous to press 


home an attack upon even a single stoat or weasel. Quite recently a lady 
who was pursuing a stoat in her garden wisely retired because of the threatening 
attitude it assumed. Early last summer I came across a man cutting the 
long grass on the sides of a bunker who had captured in his hat a three-quarters 
grown weasel. Rightly or wrongly, I suggested he should set it free, and he 
let it run on the fairway It immediately attacked my partner, who warded 
off its fury with a golf club. It then made for me. I retreated backwards, 
and the little beast pursued me for some considerable distance with the 
utmost ferocity and pertinacity. No doubt this young weasel had been mad- 
dened by capture, but its behaviour was an interesting revelation of the 
inherent fearlessness and savagery of its species. —G. Seymour Fort 








“THE SAILOR’S MOLLY MAWK.” 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—On page 59° of your issue of April 25th the Fulmar petrel is described 
‘ sailor’s Molly Mawk.” the Molly Mawk is one 
smaller species of albatross, either the black-eyebrowed or yellow- 


s tl This is an error; 


yf tl 
bile | species. —D Witson BARKER. 


JERRY-BUILDING 
To tHe Epiror or 


ROOKS. 
“Country LIFE 
yout March 21st a newly built rook’s nest was blown down here 
On M ) 24th the birds began a second nest in the same tree, and the outer 





THE WORK OF FOUR DAYS. 


structure was finished by March 26th. The lining was then put in, and 
observation proved that the hen bird was incubating on April 2nd. If the 
normal clutch of eggs be supposed, then the nest, a structure over two feet 
in diameter and slightly less probably in depth, had been prepared in five 
days. I have known a blackbird’s nest which contained an egg on the third 
day and a missel thrush’s with an egg on the fourth; but many birds, 
such as wrens, chaffinches, titmice, etc., who make elaborate nests will 


sometimes build them as much as three weeks 


before the eggs are laid, and the acceleration 


or delay 


probably depends on local circum- 
stances. It would be interesting to know what 
is the quickest instance of nest-building on 
record.—Maup D. HAvILAND. 


HEDGES IN CLEVELAND. 

[fo tHE Epiror or “ Country Lire.) 
sirk,-—The old hedger and ditcher is now rarely 
met with in this part of the world. When one 
meets with signs of his work, one is tempted 
The print I 
that his art is 
somewhat different from that of his brethren 
ne rthe sun. It will be noticed that the 
Straight stakes are live wood, and so is the 
The hedgers about 
wood for the uprights 
wl laying a hedge, if possible, though some 
that uprights are liable 
nch out at the top, and so injure the 

below. 


to pose 


a plate or two on it. 


send with this may show 


ler” along the top. 
here always use live 
em say these 
I need not say that the whole 
f trimming a hedge is to keep it in 

like an inverted “V,” thus 4, 


pou at the top and wide below. 
! 


Few 
ses about here are kept as clean as they 
1 be, and are full of bare places where weeds 
rass have killed the thorns. The hedges alongside the railways were 
e models of hedge-trimming, but now one is sorry to see them replaced 
tarred posts and rails. Most of the hedges here are left to the tender 
les of the farm labourer, who does not lay the hedge, as it should be laid, 
ten years or so, but contents himself with slashing off the top and side 
th with a slasher. Now and then one meets with the fine old hedges 
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of the eighteenth century, ten to fifteen feet high and nearly as broad No 
wind can get through a hedge like this, and the fields protected by it must be 
as sheltered as anyone could wish; but hedges of this kind have no place 
in the affection of the model farmer, who tries to make his land look as much 


He littl 


high hedges and much timber were cut down in 


like the desert of Sahara as possible. knows that even north of 


the Tweed, where many 
the last century, they are now planting hedges and growing trees to try to 


stop the wind, which carries the humus from the soil when there is nothing 


to stop it Then, again, the hedges and trees provide homes for the birds, 
which keep the land free from grubs and caterpillars.—PF. M. S 
THE AOLIAN HARP. 
To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
S1r,—I wonder whether any readers of Country Lire would be able to let 
me have a description of the “ Aolian harp’ which is now no longer 


made? Ihave never seen one, but believe it was an instrument that, hung up 


on a terrace, or the like, gave out musical notes when the wind blew through 
it. I should rather like to try to make one if I could get a sufficiently clear 


description.—H. Drury-Lavin 


THE MARCH BROWN 

fo tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In an article on “ April Trout-fishing,” which appeared in your issue 
of the rrth ult., the writer refers to the March Brown as helping to make 
good baskets of trout on the Southern chalk streams. I do not know of 
which streams he was thinking ; on two of the most important, the Test and 
the Itchen, this fly is never seen, and I very much doubt if it appears 
on the Kennet, Frome or any other of the Southern chalk streams ‘SPENT 
Gnart.” 


[We sent this letter to the writer of the article in question, and he replies 
‘Spent Gnat’s of the March Brown 


from Southern chalk streams does not accord with that of other 


as follows: opinion of the absence 
anglers and 
students of entomology. He indicates among others the Test and Itchen 
‘Spent Gnat’ ts evidently not 


Halford, probably the 


as rivers on which ‘ this fly is never seen.’ 
acquainted with the works of the late Mr. F. M 
greatest authority on dry-fly angling and ephemerida In ‘ The Dry Fly 
Man’s Handbook,’ pages 250—251, under the heading ‘ March Brown,’ he 
says, ‘ I have never secured a single specimen of the fly on the Test or Itchen ; 
but it must be present, because on both these rivers I have quite excep- 
tionally found nymphs, and they were in some cases verified by the Rev. A. E 
Eaton. 
It is probably because the March Brown is so scarce that it proves so good a 


On many rivers it is most plentiful, and is taken freely by the trout 


killer. It is an excellent fly on the River Wey in Hampshire ; it gave me 
a 3lb. trout from that stream, and many anglers of my acquaintance ust 
it successfully. Mr. G. E. M. Skues, in ‘ Minor Tactics of the Chalk Stream,’ 
page 92, referring to the Wey, says: ‘I have used Grannom and March 


Brown indifferently to represent the grass moths with which the meadows 


and banks were teeming, and they each did the job excellently and were 


most attractive I have also used the March Brown as a Brown Silver Horus 


and to simulate other sedges, and there is no doubt that it is an excellent fly.’ 
I have found the Red Spinner on the Itchen, Bourne and Test, and, according 
to Mr. Halford, it is the imago of the March Brown This at least is indirect 
evidence of the presence of the fly on Southern chalk streams The object 
I had 


but it is interesting 


of the reference in my article was to recommend a good killing fly 
not consulted either Mr. Halford’s or Mr. Skues’ works ; 
to find myself in agreement with such excellent authorities as to the merits 
of the March Brown.”—Ep 


FORCING BLOSSOM 
fo tHe Epiror of 
Sir,—One of your correspondents in a recent issue spoke of obtaining fruit 


**Country Lire,”’} 


blossom out of season A much better way, which I came across some years 





HEDGE. 


A LAID HAWTHORN 


bark from the 
back of the hand will 


ago, is to take branches having the flower buds, strip the 
end of the stem and stand in hot water, as hot as the 
bear, and place in a dark cupboard in a jug for about twenty-four hours 
If the flowers are not then out, repeat the process Revive drooping flowers 
by starding for a short time in hot water, The water can be kept fresh by 


putting in a lump of charcoal.—Cuaries W. BowLes 
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To tHe Eptror or * Country Lire.” 

S1r,—1 was interested in your correspondent’s photograph and descriptior 
of the pear blossom having bloomed out from the cut twigs, as I have often 
wondered whether any of our early-flowering trees could be forced into bloom 
in this way In South China the rooms and verandahs of the houses are made 
very beautiful in the colder months of January and February by the spring 
blossoms of the cut twigs of the almond, plum and peach trees being forced 
into bloom, and most particularly by the long flowering twigs of the ‘‘ good 
joss” flower that is considered to be conducive to good luck if blooming at 
the time of the Chinese New Year (old calendar), and always brought in bv 
the house servants about two weeks before that time and placed in large jars 
of water. If they appear to delay in flowering, the Chinese put a small, 
damp pad in the forks of the branches, which seems to hasten the flowering 
very much, There are two “ good joss” flowers, and I believe this flower to 
be Enkianthus reticulatus, but am anxious for information as to its correct 
name It has a lovely pink blossom of a kind of bell shape The Chinese 
“good joss narcissus,” a variety of the sweet-scented polyanthus narcissus 

imported to Europe It has very delightful white petals and a yellow cup 
and is grown in 
open bowls with 
stones and wate 
[The Chinese cut 
these bulbs across 
both ways to mak: 
them throw up 
more shoots I 
have rarely seen 
iny more charming 
decorations than 
these for the house, 
and think we might 
often emulate the 
Far Easter 
methods with ad- 
vantage H. A’ ¢ 
PENRUDDOCKI 


GARDENERS’ 
FOMBSTONES 
[To tHe Eprror 
Sir,—With _ refer- 
ence to the inter- 
esting photograph 
of a gardener’s 
tombstone in 
your issue of April 
18th, you may care 
to reproduce the 
enclosed sketch 
The graveyard is 
at Dundonne!l! 
GRAVESTONE AT DUNDONNELL, ROss. on Little Loch 

Broom, Ross-shire 
rhe tombstone is flat and not easy to photograph, so I took a rubbing of the 





stone and made a sketch from it. The gardener worked at the old mansion 
house, and tradition says he carved the stone himself, wishing his trade should 
be remembered ; he evidently thought it unnecessary to record his full name 
of McKenzie, which is the universal name in those parts.—-Mar1on LopER 


FISHES WEIGHING FIVE POUNDS TO BE CAUGHT BY 
THE HAND 
[To rue Eptror or “ Country Litt 

SiR To any readers of Country Lire who have visited South America 
the following extract from the letter of an Englishman recently exploring 

the Gran Chaco 
will be interesting 
‘While bathing in 
the Rio Salada the 
fish were so numer- 
ous we just ladled 
them out with ou 
hands on to. the 
banks; they must 
have weighed about 
five pounds each 
On our return 
journey later (there 
had been two 
months’ drought) the 
river was almost dry 
with the exception ot 
pools here and 
there: in these 
floated dead fish, and 
the bed of the river 
was white with them 
Ihe horrible smell 
reached us on ow 


mules some miles be- 
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seems to carry salt, which coats on one’s lips), and the warm, brackis} 
carried for miles in the hot sun did not help us much. We wer | 


Santiago del Estero again.”"—T. G. M 


ud t 


TWO FINE SALMON FROM THE FROM! 

To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lip: 
Sir,—It occurred to me that a photograph of two of these {sj 
were caught by my friend Commander Kirwan, might be 


to your readers 
owing to their re- 
markable size, as 
they weighed re- 
spectively 47Ib. and 
30lb., and were 
caught by him on 
the same day, 
April ith They 
nearly approach the 
fine pair of salmon 
caught by an angler 
on the Wve this 
vear, and show 
what a little 
South of England 
river like the 
Frome can do 

C. E. Rapciyrrt 


rHE ELIZA- 
BETHAN 

DINING TABLES 
AT HARDWICK 

HALL AND 
NETTLECOMBE. 
To tHe Epiror.} 
S1r,— Joined tables 
began replacing 
the earlier ones of 
trestle form in the 
middle of the six- 





teenth century, and 

some of the finest A 47-POUNDER AND A _ 30-POlL 
earlier ones that 

survive are at Hardwick Hall in Derbyshire, having been made i 
Hardwick early in Elizabeth's reign. One or two of these are i 
have not the same detail as the one at Nettlecombe. There is, 
another at Hardwick, not inlaid, of which the bulbous portion of 
is precisely similar to that at Nettlecombe. It probably dates fi: 
later years of Elizabeth, while another example with very similar 
the Victoria and Albert Museum I 
Macquoid, who illustrates it as Fig. 108 in his “ Age of Oak,” sets di 


chequer marqueterie is ir 


dating from about 1605. Now, John Trevelyan began rebuilding N 
combe before the sixteenth century closed, the date 1599 appearing 
fabri He had not, however, completed his task in 1602, for in tl 
1 correspondent wishes him a “* happy end to his buildings It isa rea 


inference that the table was made for the renovated house and is of the 


” 


date as its fellow in the museum. That, however, is of the draw-out 
whereas the Nettlecombe table has six legs and an unbroken top, 
was usual in England, where the draw-out system never obtained poy 
as it did in the Netherlands. The nineteen feet length of the Nettlec: 
table is very considerable, but was often exceeded. The fine example 
belonged to Holme Lacey and is now in the hall at Beaudesert is twet 
feet long, while the exceptional table in the soldiers’ gallery at Cefn M 


reaches the extraordinary length of forty-two feet Marqueterie in! 
frequent under 

I. for tables, 
and Court cupb 
In the country, t 
of furniture ret 
a hold long 
tashions chang 
London, and I 
a table ten teet 
with six turnes 
ind marqueter 
to the rail, | 
which, togethe 
initials, is cary 
date 1674. It 
unusual t 
hollows in tl 
oak plank 
formed th« 
salt or othe 
ment of the 


tice was yene 
t 


confined oO 
tables of the 


fore reaching the THE ELIZABETHAN TABLE AT NETTLECOMBE. house type, 


river, while the air 

was fullof vultures. On the return journey the mule fodder gave out three days 
before reaching Santiago and we only kept the animals alive by cutting open 
the padding of the pack saddles and giving them a small portion of the stuffing 
each night. Sleeping on the salt ground gave us a great thirst (even the wind 


is except 


to find it in so elaborate a specimen as the Nettlecombe table 
perhaps why it was considered proper to give these hollows a definit« 
and the device of a pointed oblong with two hearts below was 
H. Avray TIppPinc. 


[May 2nd, 1914, 


kind, but tl p! 
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li 
uality. 
" With Lea & Perrins’ sauce, a few drops 
: | sprinkled over the meat, fish or cheese, &c., 


are all that is required to impart the most 
delicious piquancy and flavour. 

The QUALITY and_ concentration of 
S its ingredients make a little of this sauce 
BY ROYAL WARRANT go a long way. O 
TO H.M. THE KING. 
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The Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE. 
































: The finest of all fine gifts | 




















FOUNTPEN 


Can you imagine anything better for any one of your friends 
who has any writing to do? The recipient will recognise it 
as the leading pen. It is absolutely guaranteed. The nib may 
be exchanged if unsuitable. It is good for years of writing. 
It may be easily and safely posted to any part of the world. 








ALL STATIONERS SELL “SWAN’S,” 


Standard - fiom 10/6 
Safety - {rom 12/6 









Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, LONDON, W.¢. 
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Wide 18-ct. Rolled 38, Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Regent St., W., London; 5, Exchange St., Manchester; 10, Rue 
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